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IS THE PLANET MARS INHABITED? 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


SMA ROFESSOR PERCIVAL LOWELL, of Flagstaff; 
Arizona, has recently published an important 
work* embodying the principal results of his own 
observations, as well as of those of Schiaparelli 
and others, on our neighbor planet, Mars, which 
is ; undoubtedly the most interesting to us of all the planets ex- 
cept our own. Its special interest is due to the fact that it 
alone reveals to the telescope features which seem to indicate 
a surface and climate similar to those which we have here. A 
fair argument may, therefore, be made to show that it is habit- 
able; that is, suitable for the maintenance of life, even in its 
highest forms. The same may be said, with due moderation, 
of Mercury and Venus; but on them we see no osttive indi- 
cations in this way; it would appear that they are covered 
with fairly uniform white cloud; what may be under that cloud. 


*Mars and Its Canals. By Percival Lowell. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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we cannot tell. As to the moon, its surface is very plainly 
visible; and it is quite plain from the examination of it that 
the side which we see is practically a barren desert of rock, 
though here and there expiring remains of vegetable life may 
still exist; and there is no reason why conditions on its other 
side should be in any way different. Jupiter and Saturn seem 
to be in a chaotic, probably a molten, state; of Uranus and 
Neptune the same seems probable. The satellites of these four 
great outer planets may be in a more habitable state, but as 
to them, as with Mercury and Venus, the matter is purely one 
of speculation. Life on the sun itself seems quite impossible, 
on account of its tremendous heat. Mars alone gives positive 
signs of conditions suitable for life like our own. 

The important question of course is, whether these signs are 
sufficient to show more than what appears at once; namely, 
that this planet may be habitable. Are they enough to con- 
struct a theory to show just what kind of life probably exists 
there, and how it is maintained ? 

Professor Lowell presents such a theory. Before discussing 
it, it must be said that his views should receive the most re- 
spectful attention; for he knows more, by actual observation, 
on the subject, and has given more attention to it in a pains- 
taking and scientific way, than any one else who has ever had 
anything to say about the matter. Moreover, his observatory 
at Flagstaff has an air most favorable to good seeing. And 
his thesis is that the facts of observation go to show very 
strongly that Mars is actually inhabited by beings more intel- 
ligent and civilized than ourselves. Still, with all respect to 
him personally, with full recognition of his ability and advan- 
tages as an observer, and with due acknowledgment of the 
plausibility of his theory, we are quite at liberty to examine 
it, and to inquire if his enthusiasm—so to speak—does not 
carry him somewhat too far in its support. 

Before beginning this examination, let us understand, in the 
first place, the general conditions of the problem; that is to 
say, the size of the planet, its distance from the sun, the shape 
of its orbit, etc. 

Mars is the next planet, except perhaps a few of the little as- 
teroids, to ourselves, as we proceed away from the sun. Its mean, 
or average distance from the sun is about 141 millions of miles, 
or approximately one and a half times our own. When nearest 
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to us, it is, on the average, 48 million miles away; but as its 
orbit is by no means as nearly circular as ours, it sometimes 
comes as near to the sun as 128 million miles, and is then only 
about 35 millions of miles from us. Its diameter is a little 
more than half that of the earth; about 4,200 miles. 

Now, the first general conclusion from these figures would 
be unfavorable to its habitability. In the first place, it is plain 
that the radiant heat it receives from the sun, being as the 
inverse square of its distance, can be only about four-ninths, or 
a little less than half of that which we receive. Secondly, it 
is also manifest, since its least distance from the sun is about 
five-sixths of its greatest distance, that the heat it receives 
from the sun at its greatest distance is to that which it re- 
ceives at the least distance in the proportion of twenty-five to 
thirty-six; or only a little more than two-thirds. Thirdly, 
since the size of the planet is less than that of our own, it is 
probable that it has advanced farther in the process of cooling; 
so that there probably is less heat to be obtained trom the 
planet itself at its surface. 

To these considerations we must add that observations show 
pretty clearly that the atmosphere of Mars is much thinner 
than our own. To protect it against the temperature, seem- 
ingly on the average so low, and furthermore subject to such 
extremes, it has, as it were, only a sheet instead of the Earth’s 
double blanket ; for the function of an atmosphere on a planet, 
in the matter of heat, is very much like that of covering on a 
bed. It would certainly seem, then, that Mars, for a human 
being, would be a most uncomfortable residence. If we did 
not absolutely freeze to death at once, we should all catch 
horrible colds, and probably die of pneumonia in very short 
order. 

Still, we must not be too sure of any conclusions like these, 
based on purely theoretical grounds. Our own climatic con- 
ditions are quite a mystery; we do not know just how it is 
that we maintain here a temperature of more than five hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit above the absolute cold of space. If 
the temperature of other planets could be calculated from this 
basis, and as simply proportional to the radiant heat received 
from the sun, that of Mars would be only four-ninths of five 
hundred degrees above the absolute zero (460° Fahrenheit be- 
low our so-called zero); that is, a thermometer on Mars would 
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stand at about 240 below zero on the average. But we may 
very easily be mistaken in such calculations, even when tak- 
ing into account all the factors of which we are aware. “It is 
better,” as a wise humorist tells us, “ not to know so much 
than to know so much that ain’t so.” It is better not to de- 
pend entirely on reasoning, however logical it may seem, but 
simply to look and see, that is, if there is anything to be seen. 

Now there is something to be seen on Mars, which bears 
very directly on this question of temperature. We see, even 
with quite inferior telescopes, and in very ordinary conditions 
for seeing, two white spots, or caps as it were, covering the 
poles of Mars. We know well where these poles are, for the 
markings on the planet determine very accurately its rotation 
and the position of the axis round which it turns. And these 
poles are very similarly situated to our own, as to the orbit 
of the planet round the sun. The axis of Mars makes an angle 
of almost exactly twenty-four degrees with the perpendicular 
to the plane of the orbit; that of the Earth makes one of 
about twenty-three and a half degrees. We may also remark 
here that Mars turns on its axis in about the same time that 
the Earth does; that is, in only about forty minutes more. 

These polar caps, then, so much like our own, would natu- 
rally seem to consist of ice and snow, like that covering our 
own polar regions. Even if this be the case, however, it does 
not prove, simply in itself, that Mars has a temperature about 
the same as that of the Earth; for ice and snow may be as 
cold as you please. But if the caps are ice and snow, and 
Mars much colder than the.Earth, it would seem that there 
should be ice and snow over the whole planet. 

Moreover, each of these caps, are seen to shrink, just as is 
the case here, when the pole which it covers is turned toward 
the sun, and to increase when it is turned away. Our own 
north polar cap in winter is quite extensive, coming down fairly 
well to latitude 50°; in summer, of course, it shrinks very 
considerably. 

It would seem quite probable, then, since the behavior of 
the polar caps of Mars is so like that of our own, that they 
really are composed of ice and snow, as ours are. 

Other theories, however, have been proposed. It is possible, 
for instance, that these caps may be composed of frozen car- 
bonic acid. This theory would accord better with our natural 
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conclusions as to the temperature of the planet, as above 
stated. But quite a strong objection may be made to it in the 
fact that frozen carbonic acid passes at once into the gaseous 
state, without going through an intermediate liquid one. In 
the melting of the polar caps of Mars, however, a blue band 
is seen bordering them, indicating water, or, at any rate, the 
substance of the cap, whatever it may be, in a liquid state. 

This fact of observation may be accepted very readily, even 
were it simply on the authority of Professor Lowell; but it 
does not seem absolutely necessary to agree with him in the 
conclusion which he draws in the following words: 

‘This badge of blue ribbon about the melting cap, there- 
fore, conclusively shows that carbonic acid is not what we see, 
and leaves us with the only alternative that we know of— 
water.” ; 

This conclusion will seem, we think, to an impartial reader 
as not being quite conclusive. It is not quite clear what Pro- 
fessor Lowell means by ‘‘the only alternative we know of”; 
for, of course, other gases might be thought of (or known of), 
such as oxygen or air itself, and other permanent liquids, such 
as alcohol or carbon disulphide. Though these particular ones 
might be thought improbable, our experience of the behavior 
of various chemical substances under an extremely low temper- 
ature affecting all the surroundings is not sufficient to warrant 
us in summarily rejecting the possibility of some such substance, 
perhaps unfamiliar to us, being what we see on Mars; espe- 
cially as the theoretical probability is that some extremely low 
temperature does prevail there, as is pretty certain to be the 
case on the moon. 

However, we may, for the sake of argument (as the saying 
is), beg the question-with Professor Lowell, and assume that 
the polar caps on Mars are ice and snow, and make with this 
assumption the one necessarily following from it, that the Mar- 
tian temperature is not very much lower than our own; though 
how it can be so remains a mystery. 

Starting, then, with this assumption (for, after all, it is 
nothing more), let us examine the conclusions that Professor 
Lowell draws from it by the help of other observations. 

These other observations are those which have been made 
on the celebrated canals, so-called. To give an idea of them, 
we must begin a little farther back. 
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The earlier observations of Mars, made with lower magni-. 
fying powers, and under less favorable atmospheric circum- 
stances than those of the last thirty years, gave the impression 
that the surface of the planet differed from our own in being 
mostly composed of land; or at any rate in not having a great 
continuous ocean like our own, occupying much the greater 
part of it. On Mars it was rather the land which seemed con- 
tinuous, and the ocean dispersed in it, with straits connecting 
its various portions, very much as our own great lakes are 
united with each other. Of course it was merely an assump- 
tion that what was seen was land and water; all that was 
really seen was a difference of color; the lighter parts were 
supposed to be land; the darker, water. Still, it did seem to 
be common sense to make the distinction in this way, just as 
it also seemed so to call the polar caps ice and snow. 

This very natural theory or assumption was, however, des- 
tined to meet a rude shock. It was found, in the first place, 
that the areas supposed to be continuous land were traversed 
by dark lines, somewhat like rivers, but differing from rivers 
in not beginning on the land itself, but going clear across from 
ocean to ocean. They were naturally called ‘‘ canals” by their 
discoverer, Schiaparelli; at least, the name “canali” was so 
understood in English-speaking countries, and perhaps else- 
where; but he did not for a moment mean to pronounce them 
artificial, as our word “canal” would imply. ‘ Channels” would 
be the more correct rendering of the term. So far, however, 
the land and water theory was still unaffected. But, as obser- 
vations were continued, the ‘startling discovery was made that 
these lines not only crossed what was -called land, but also 
were to be found on the supposed oceans as well; and, more- 
over that these lines were connected with those observed on 
the bright or “land” parts of the planet. 

It is quite evident that this discovery entirely demolished 
the whole land and water theory, as above stated. Permanent 
lines on a liquid are quite out of the question, especially when 
they are continuations of others observable on the solid ad- 
jacent to it. It became clear, therefore, that the supposed seas 
of Mars must share the fate of those formerly supposed to ex- 
ist on the moon, and called ‘‘Oceanus Procellarum,:-Mare Im- 
brium,” etc, now known to be merely plains. 

In the case of the moon, it is quite evident that no water 
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whatever is now to be found on its surface. But it is also prac- 
tically certain that it must at some previous time have had some, 
as it was, without much doubt, part of the same mass as the 
earth itself. What has become of the water is not so certain; 
but it would seem that it has either disappeared in the cracks 
or rifts formed in the cooling of our satellite, which is, on ac- 
count of its smaller size, much more advanced than that of the 
earth, or that it has been absorbed by the rocks themselves. 

The same disappearance of the water on the earth itself is, 
in all probability, gradually going on. Geology shows that in 
early ages the land covered much less of its surface than at 
present, and that its area has, on the whole, in spite of local 
losses, been continuously increasing. The conclusion seems in- 
evitable, therefore, both by theory and observation, that what 
has been completed on the moon, and is in progress on the 
earth, is also far advanced, at any rate, on Mars. And the 
reason why it should be farther advanced there than here, but 
probably not so far there as on the moon, seems plainly to be 
that Mars is smaller than the earth, but larger than the moon. 

Now let us examine more closely this system of lines or 
*‘ canals,” noticeable under favorable conditions on Mars. They 
cover, as it would seem, the whole surface of the planet not 
permanently occupied jby the white polar caps. They cross 
each other in an intricate network. Moreover, at many of the 
points of their crossing are found dark spots, of greater dia- 
meter than the canals themselves. As to the width of the 
canals themselves, Professor Lowell estimates it to be from 2 
or 3 miles for the smaller ones, up to 15 or 20 for the larger. 
The spots are sometimes as much as a hundred miles across, 
or nearly that. The smaller ones he estimates as from 15 to 
20, or about the same as the larger canals. 

Now, with all desire to do justice to Professor Lowell, we 
must remark, to avoid misunderstanding, that such dimensions 
as these, even under the favorable atmospheric circumstances 
existing at Flagstaff, are not quantities susceptible of accurate 
measurement. Mars, at its nearest point to us, subtends an 
angle of only about 25 seconds of arc; and an object three 
miles in diameter at its centre, having only one-fourteen-hun- 
dredth of the diameter of the planet itself, measures only about 
a-sixtieth part of a second. With a magnifying power of a 
thousand diameters—and we doubt if Professor Lowell really 
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can profitably employ much more than this—this becomes 
about sixteen seconds, but this is a very difficult angle to see 
clearly with the naked eye. Professor Lowell assures us that 
he and his assistants have been able to see against the sky a 
wire of about one-fourteenth of an inch in diameter, at a dis- 
tance of 1,800 feet. This would subtend only about seven- 
tenths of a second; but to see such an object, in such circum- 
stances, is quite different from seeing the same angular magni- 
tude with the disturbances of the air magnified a thousand 
times. With these magnified disturbances, the most that could 
be usually said would be that the thing was seen; but just how 
wide it was could not be confidently stated. It might be only 
three miles in real diameter, or it might be ten. We cannot, 
therefore—and the Professor himself does not—put very great 
trust in these figures. We may say that no canal is, certainly, 
even as narrow as three miles. 

Another feature of the “canals,” about which much has been 
said, is their duplication. This means that in many cases, in- 
stead of a single canal, we see two parallel ones, quite close 
together, and keeping apparently at the same distance from each 
other through thcir whole length. 

This phenomenon was first noticed in 1879. For a long 
time-it was doubted whether it really had an objective character; 
that is, whether there were really two canals, or whether the 
apparent duplication was merely optical]. It is well known that 
the eye, even of a very good observer, sometimes sees double, 
without any possibility of alcoholic influence; and, strange to 
say, this is more likely to occur with one accustomed to teles- 
copic or microscopic work than with one unfamiliar with them. 
There are also purely optical causes, independent of the eye, 
which may produce this effect. But it seems to be absolutely 
certain, for various reasons, which we need not explain at length 
(which would be necessary to make them understood), that the 
duplication in the case of the canals is a real fact, not an il- 
lusion. One reason, really sufficient in itself, may be given; 
namely, that it is only on some of the canals (about one-eighth 
of the whole number) that it is observed at all. If it were an 
optical illusion, it would, of course, be as liable to be seen on 
one as on another, 

Even for those on which it is noticed, it is not always vis- 
ble. This would certainly seem to indicate a real physical change 
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in the one which is sometimes visible, sometimes invisible; for 
the mere falling of light at a different angle would seem likely 
to affect one of them as much as the other. 

It has been noticed that when a double canal runs into a 
spot, it seems to be symmetrically placed with regard to that 
spot; that is, that the centre of the spot is half-way between 
the two lines. 

It would be quite impossible, in a magazine article, to give 
an adequate idea of Professor Lowell’s observations or of his 
reasonings on the subject of these canals, single or double. It 
must suffice to say that he concludes, and has fairly good rea- 
son for concluding, that these canals are really what their name 
would indicate; that is, channels in the surface of the planet 
which serve to convey the water coming from the melting of 
the polar caps, down to the equatorial regions, or even be- 
yond them; for they run well up to the polar caps, and seem 
to be connected with them. And also, that their visibility de- 
pends, not so much on the actual amount of water in them, as 
on the amount of vegetation which that water has had time, 
by its irrigating power, to produce. 

So far his conclusions seem to be reasonable enough. -Of 
course he dves not pretend to have absolutely demonstrated 
even as much as this; but still he has a good argument; one 
cannot call it a mere speculation. 

But now we come to the question put in the title of this 
article, which is really the only one in which people generally 
are interested concerning this neighbor planet of ours. We do 
not care very much for a proof, however clear, that Mars has 
ice, snow, water, or vegetation; or even the lower orders of 
animal life to make use of these. What we want to know is, 
whether there are intelligent beings like ourselves there, who 
are controlling, and using to the best advantage, these things 
which we see, as we would try to control and use them if we 
were there. We want to know whether on the basis of the 
facts of observation, which Professor Lowell presents, and to 
which we have tried to do justice, as far as possible in our 
limits, his theory stated in the outset of these pages can be 
considered as well established. 

We have already said that the indications are that Mars is 
well advanced on the road which the earth itself has entered, 
and which probably begins for any planet as soon as its sur- 
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face consists of land and water; namely, of a gradual enlarge- 
ment of the land parts and a gradual disappearance of the 
water. It would seem that there must be a time in the his- 
tory of a planet at which the distribution of land and water 
presents the best conditions for life. The earth may not yet 
have reached that most favorable distribution; it would seem 
that we could well get along with much less ocean than we 
have. However this may be, there can be little doubt that 
Mars has passed it. 

Together with this condition for life, there would seem to 
be another to be’ considered; namely, the proper density and 
amount of atmosphere. As the water diminishes, it may, per- 
haps, be assumed that the air does also; though there is no 
necessary connection, so far as we can prove, between the two; 
and, of course, it cannot be shown that the conditions of water 
and air must have their greatest perfection at the same time. 
Still, it may well be maintained that the earth has not attained 
yet to its best atmospheric conditions. Even as we are at 
present, the diminished density of the air at moderate eleva- 
tions (say about 5,000 feet) is not uncomfortable to most of 
us, even constituted as we are; and, no doubt, the human 
race could, by a process of corporal evolution, become accus- 
tomed to much less air than we seem to need now; and per- 
haps we might be all the better for it. 

This planet may then be still on the line of improvement ; 
but Mars hardly can be. It seems quite clear that it is on the 
down-hill path. The moon is dead; Mars is dying. 

Now, of course, there:is no real necessity that the growth 
in physical perfection, which we have assumed for planets in 
general, and which may hold even for the stars (or suns) them- 
selves, should bring with it a development of the higher forms 
ot animal life. Still such a theory is plausible enough; let us 
then assume, its truth, to give that of Professor Lowell every 
chance. 

According to it, then, we shall have, when the physical per- 
fection of a planet is well advanced on the downward path, a 
struggle for life in conditions continually more and more ad- 
verse, to which it will finally he impossible for the highly de- 
veloped and intelligent beings produced in more favorable 
times to become thoroughly accustomed. At the same time, by 
means of the very intelligence and civilization which they have 
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attained, they will be able to surmount, to a great extent, the 
unfavorable conditions; to make better and better use all the 
time of the less and less that nature is furnishing them, and 
be fairly comfortable, or perhaps even luxurious in their lives, 
under conditions which, if suddenly introduced, would have been 
tatal to their ancestors. 

The idea, then, is this. Though it certainly seems that we 
could not live on Mars in its present state, and even if there 
were inhabitants there, say a million years ago, when the planet 
was in its prime, that they could not live there now, it does 
not follow that its present inhabitants, by ingenious inventions 
and adaptations made in long ages of progress, would find it 
impossible to live there, and maintain a high degree of civili- 
zation. 

So. far, however, it is all theory. We have to ask, now, if 
there are positive indications to show that such is the actual 
case? Are there any visible signs of such inventions and 
adaptations ? , 

Professor Lowell—and many may be disposed to agree with 
him—regards the canal and spot system as such a sign. Let 
us see just how. 

He regards them as such a sign, because it seems to him 
that they must be artificial, not ‘natural And why does it 
seem to him that they are so? 

Mainly, it would appear, because they are so straight. It 
is not at all strange that there should be cracks on the surface 
of a dying planet, produced by natural causes. There are 
plenty of them on the moon, and we might expect them @ 
priort, It is true that such cracks probably would not be 
so straight; but neither would artificial works be likely to be 
straight, unless the soil (or rock) in which they were cut was 
very level and homogeneous, We used to make our turnpike 
roads straight, right over the tops of hills and the bottoms of 
valleys; but, even for a road, it was found more convenient 
to go round a hill than over the top of it. And when there 
is question of a railroad or a canal, in which high grades are 
inconvenient, it is evidently much better to follow a more or 
less winding course, rather than to have recourse to deep cuts, 
tunnels, bridges, or locks. If a level course could be found 
across the Isthmus of Panama, would not we follow it, instead 
of making a deep cut? Or would we not follow a winding 
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course, leading through soft earth, if the straight one led 
through rock? 

If, then, the canals of Mars are artificial, they would only 
have been cut straight because the surface of the planet is very 
level and homogeneous. But if that is the case, the natural 
cracks would also probably be fairly straight too. So the 
argument from straightness does not seem so very conclusive. 

Another argument presented by the Professor for the arti- 
ficial character of the canals of Mars is their extreme tenuity, 
or narrowness. Now, as we have seen, it cannot be confidently 
stated that they are even as narrow as three miles; which 
certainly is not very narrow for a canal, according to our ideas. 
Of course it is not necessary that the canal itself should be 
as wide as this; what we see may be the strip of vegetation 
naturally bordering it. This is undoubtedly Professor Lowell’s 
idea, though he does not insist much on it. Butif this is the 
true view of the case, what do we know about the width of 
the canal itself? Can we be sure that it is so very narrow? 

The dual (or double) character of some of the canals, men- 
tioned above, is also alleged as an evidence of artificiality. 
There may be no reason that can be urged why a natural 
crack should be double; but can any special reason be given 
why an artificial one should be, unless, indeed, its components 
are rival lines, run by different companies? But Professor 
Lowell would not relish this idea; for, to account for the 
canals running all over the planet, he concludes that the people 
there must have combined into one great nation or community, 
somewhat on the Bellamy:plan. And in such a case, rival lines 
would seem to be improbable. : 

The relation of the canals to the spots is another argument 
adduced for their artificial character. These spots are consid- 
ered by the Professor as oases, in the general desert surface, 
of the planet, where the population has gathered, and built 
canals enough to suit its needs. Plausible enough; but if 
natural cracks met, would there not be likely to be something 
similar, or at any rate increased vegetation, if the canals con- 
tained water? 

But the strangest argument of all is one that he adduces 
toward the end, seemingly thinking it quite irresistible. He 
says of the water supposed to be in the canals, that ‘no 
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natural force propels it, and the inference is forthright and in- 
evitable that it is artificially helped to its end.” 

Now, in the first place, this is a calm assumption that the 
surface of Mars is absolutely level. For not much fall is re- 
quired to move water in a river bed. The source of the Mis- 
sissippi is only about 1,500 feet above its mouth. Does Pro- 
fessor Lowell claim that such a deviation from level could be 
detected on Mars; a deviation not suddenly occurring, but 
gradual, as in a river’s bed? 

Secondly, even if the surface of the planet and the beds of 
its canals were absolutely level, water would run along them, if 
coming from melting snow atone end, till the canal was full 
and its water surface at a level, from end to end. That seems 
to be plain enough. 

Thirdly, supposing it to be full and at a level, no artificial 
power that we can conceive of could force the water in it to 
move, except by pumping some of it out at some particular 
place. But of course Professor Lowell does not claim that the 
water is seen to be moving, except when the canal is not full 
from end to end; and when it is not full, in this way, no ar- 
tificial power is needed; so the theory of pumping, or any 
other to produce the same effect, is quite superfluous. 

The strongest argument that the canal system is of artificial 
construction seems to be the convergence of the canals toward 
the poles; which Professor Lowell vouches for, and which 
might hardly seem probable naturally. But this argument, even 
supported by all the others, does not appear strong enough to 
make more than a mild probability for the planet being in- 
habited. 

For the melting polar caps themselves would, in the course 
of ages, probably be strong enough to cut canals for them- 
selves, if there was any inequality in the texture of the surface 
rock or soil. From such a cutting all the observed phenomena 
would be likely to occur; that is, the running of the water 
down the canals, the vegetation produced, and even the oases 
themselves. 

With all respect, then, to Professor Lowell, and with all 
trust in the accuracy of his observations, they seem explicable 
enough without any idea of Mars being inhabited. It seems 
pretty clear that he has let his imagination run away with 
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him; that the possible survival of a highly intelligent race of 
beings on a dying planet, which would for some time be a cer- 
tainty, if there had ever been such a race there, has been too 
much to let him remain quite unbiased. It seems to be a case 
where the wish has been father to the thought. 

We have, perhaps, unduly prolonged this discussion; but 
we wish to say, in conclusion, that if any one thinks or hopes, 
by such theories as this of Professor Lowell, to make a diffi- 
culty for religion, he is much mistaken. There is no evidence 
to show that the Professor has such a thought or hope; but 
there is no doubt that many do. It is well, therefore, to un- 
derstand that there is really nothing subversive to religion in 
the idea of the inhabitation of Mars or any other planet by in» 
telligent beings. Intelligent beings may well exist without their 
having any share in the immortality for good or evil promised 
to us, or in any supernatural gifts whatever. As far as Re- 
demption is concerned, the angels themselves have no share in 
that; Christ’s Blood was not shed for them. Let there be in- 
habitants in Mars, or elsewhere; it does not touch on Chris- 
tianity at all. 

The question is purely one of natural science; let us, then, 
treat it as such, and not jump to a conclusion as yet unwar- 
ranted by facts. 








REINFORCEMENT OF THE BOND OF FAITH.—II. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu. D. 


aN a preceding article attention was directed to the 
» natural social processes by which loyalty to a 
social group is reinforced, with direct application 
to the Church as a social group. The discussion 
did not bear, nor does it now bear, on the su- 
pernatural in faith, What was kept in mind is, in a way, like 
the thought back of the Federation of Catholic Societies whose 
object is declared to be “the cementing of the bonds of 
fraternal union among the Catholic laity and the Catholic so- 
cieties of the United States; the fostering and protecting of 
Catholic interests and works of religion, piety, education, and 
charity; the study of the conditions of our social life; the 
dissemination of the truth and the encouragement of the spread 
of Catholic literature, and of the circulation of the Catholic 
press.” Or again, the thought finds illustration in a press 
notice concerning the recent formation of a lay Catholic Feder- 
ation in the city of Cleveland: ‘“ By the protection of Catho- 
lic interests and the promotion of Catholic ideals—in Christian- 
izing education, in safeguarding marriage, in combating Social- 
ism, in condemning public corruption, in fighting immorality 
and indecency in the newspapers, theatres, bill boards, etc.—it 
is thought that the federation can be an immense benefit to 
the community as well as to Catholics themselves.” It is fur- 
ther stated that the Catholic element of the city “has not 
been made as impressive as it might be in civic life, and has 
not exerted an influence proportionate to its power on the 
educational ideals and social standards of the community.” 
This is an admission that believing in God and receiving the 
sacraments do not exhaust the claims of faith on the Catholic 
body at large. 
1. 


What is a Catholic? The answer which one makes to this 


question reveals one’s philosophy or standards, and explains 
one’s methods. For the Church, that is Churchmen, will aim to 
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produce a type of Catholicity which they take to be true, and 
they will judge of their success or failure, and be joyful or 
sorrowful, in proportion as they succeed or fail in prodtcing 
Catholics as of the type defined. If clergy make one definition 
of a Catholic and aim to produce it, and laity make another 
definition and confine their spiritual ambitions to it, conflict 
will surely arise. If we thus have a conflict of standards with- 
in the Church, there can be no doubt that spiritual disaster 
will follow. Both clergy and laity might drift toward two 
divergent standards, quite unconsciously, until these became 
settled forces in our religious life and neutralized either the 
wisdom of the former or the good will of the latter. 

If clergy place before the people a standard of life; that 
is, a series of demands concerning worship, prayer, sacraments, 
docility, money contributions, which the laity hold either im- 
possible, or impracticable, or unnecessary, a recoil is inevitable, 
and the laity will tend to establish a standard of its own, 
which will seem to make religion possible, practicable, helpful. 
Unless the clergy place some standard before the people, they 
fail of their duty; if the standard be too exacting, they err in 
judgment and pay severely for the mistake; if it be not ex- 
acting enough, they mislead the people, and surrender where 
God’s interests and those of souls are imperiled. 

Though a sociological study: of these standards in American 
Catholic life would be of greatest value, only hypothetical 
standards are now suggested in order to set the question 
clearly. 

Should a Catholic “think with the Church,” ‘“sentire cum 
ecclesia”? Should the Catholic teacher guide the Catholic 
taught, in all matters in which the former finds it expedient 
to take an attitude? Should the layman have no view, tone, 
emphasis, policy, or standard except those held by prelate, 
approved theologian, or priest on all questions, declared by 
these authorities in the Church to be properly under their 
jurisdiction? If “thinking with the Church” means anything, 
it must mean something like this. If being a Catholic in- 
volves this, we should judge the results of our work by finding 
how many, of that type we are producing in American life. If 
this be the proper standard, how do the laity regard it? im- 
possible, or impracticable, or extreme; or do they welcome it, 
love it, seek to realize it? 
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If, on the other hand, we are content when we find Catho- 
lics regularly at Mass, occasionally at the Sacraments, we are 
apt to be too joyful over statistics, without looking into hearts 
and souls to see how far our teaching and ministrations are 
strengthening the spirit of Christ in lives. And if we hold no 
more exacting standard than that, there is danger that we mis- 
understand the real deeper soul of religion. One hears, at 
times, boast of the growth of the Church, because of the in- 
credible generosity of Catholics in building schools, churches, 
institutions. They have done wonderful things. But we have 
resorted to fairs and suppers, to publication of names and 
amounts given, to tiresome repeated appeals, in order to accu- 
mulate money that ought to come from the deepest impulse of 
God’s love and the purest motive of a believing heart. And 
priests and bishops, whose labors and thoughts should have been 
entirely among souls and spiritual things, have had to become 
collectors and builders and financiers. 

Or again, we might withhold the name Catholic from those 
whose conduct failed to reveal the presence of the spirit of 
God, and thus make the moral standard supreme in our judg- 
ment of ourselves and in our appeals to those who believe in 
the Church. We might test the tree by its fruits—only too 
often an embarrassing method. 

Whatever standard we take to measure one’s Catholicity, it 
should be wisely chosen, bravely held to, nobly defended. In 
any case, our typical Catholic should be a formed man; the 
finished product of our wisdom, energy, and zeal, in whom re- 
ligion is internal, personal, transforming; in whom knowledge, 
sympathy, judgment, are sanctified. All Catholic government, 
policy, administration, and principle should be related .to the 
process which thus makes men Christlike, bringing to them 
redemption, peace, and power. If we would know our success, 
then, we should look to mean natures sweetened; to proud, 
selfish hearts toned down to the governed strength of Christian 
meekness; to victims of threatening passion who find power 
to resist and reward for resistance in the soothing action of 
the sacraments and prayer; to sinners won to penance and 
spiritual insight sustained in them. We should look to youth 
preserved in innocence, temptations foreseen, and souls weath- 
ered to them before the storms come; to cruel men made 
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tender, fickle men made firm, resentment and revenge changed 
by miracle of grace into the spirit of service. Christ’s religion 
is internal, personal, transforming, as well as an organized 
system. If it be accepted bravely, it must show in life; if it 
do not show in life, it is not accepted bravely. The failure of 
many Christians to show forth in living the spirit of Christ, 
seems to be the main justification of the painfully severe words 
which are so often hurled at them. Thus, for instance, Ruskin: 
“‘To contess Christ, is first to behave righteously, truthfully, 
continently ; and then to separate ourselves from those who 
are, manifestly or by profession, rogues, liars, . . . Which 
is terribly difficult to do, and which the Christian Church has, 
at present, entirely ceased to attempt doing.” With all the 
exaggeration of fact and inference which these words contain, 
the impression which prompted them should make us thoughtful. 

The Church in her effort to build the Christian character 
employs many agents and deals with many. She must rely on 
education; yet who can discover the ratio between loyalty and 
instruction? A Catholic is not necessarily more devout toward 
the Blessed Virgin after a week’s study of her providential 
vole than he was before. A narrow escape from death may 
make one’s religion more vital than a course in college. Much 
serving of Mass may lead one boy to the priesthood; another 
may later in life desert his Church. An irreverent, self- 
opinionated man will scarcely become a Catholic, for reverence 
and subjection are essentially Catholic traits; a Catholic with 
that sort of disposition never really understands his Church. 

The disposition of the individual; the types of disposition 
that an age is producing; the social atmosphere in which the 
Catholic must live and work; are vital in the process of. build- 
ing up the ideal Catholic. Now, if the laity at large drift into. 
an ideal of Catholic life, which contains five parts of tempera- 
ment, social ideal, and atmosphere, with but one part of faith, 
the Church will find her conquest seriously threatened. She 
must know well the time, its spirit, typical dispositions, and 
so set her standards, equip her children, that personal faith 
may be reinforced by many social bonds and the interests of 
Christ may be secured. God’s grace is supreme in spiritual life.. 
Prayer is vital. But beyond them, social reinforcement is neces- 
_sary and remains necessary. 
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1%, 


A man’s morals depend as much on his definitions as on 
his principles. Though the latter be strongly held and loyally 
followed as principles, they lack definition. Reason grasps the 
principle, but sympathy, interest, prejudice make the definition. 
Undoubtedly all men have principles; there is honor even 
among thieves. All men have definitions, for the pickpocket 
discriminates among his victims. A man is a thief, not be- 
cause he has no principle of honesty, but because of his defi- 
nition of what is and what is not stealing; of what should be 
or should not be property right. A Jew, an Indian, a Catho- 
lic, and a Methodist may engage in business, say that of gro- 
cer. Each believes in the principle of fair dealing, but they 
may differ in definitions of fairness. The Jew may, by his 
definition, confine his fair dealing to his own people; the In- 
dian may think it wrong to try to cheat any one who is more 
shrewd than he; the other two may believe that fairness is se- 
cured if one do not resort to any tricks other than those in 
the trade; hence, they are, in their own judgment, not unfair 
if they lie in advertising; if they sell inferior goods. as of 
higher quality at high prices. These men all have a principle 
of fairness, but they disagree in their definitions of what is 
and is not fair. It is by his definitions of honor, chastity, loy- 
alty, charity in act, that a man is known. 

Now the Catholic, who is to show forth the spiritual power 
of his faith, and the beauty of life to which it leads him, 
should have, clearly in conviction, not only the principles of 
conduct, but, as well, the definitions which reveal the exalted 
spiritual character that the spirit of God forms in man. If his 
faith, however, shape only his principles, while his disposition, 
social environment, interests, are allowed to shape his defini- 
tions, then he has a ‘‘social rather than a personal sense of 
right and wrong’; his morals become those of his environ- 
ment and not those of his faith. 

On principle, a Catholic believes in the sacredness of hu- 
man life; by definition, he may not feel that if he rents an 
unsanitary home to an ignorant family; or if he employs chil- 
dren at a tender age in his factory at too exacting labor; or 
if he wears ‘or sells sweatshop goods; or if he expose his 
workmen to great risk of life, because precautions would be 
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expensive; he violates the sacredness of human life. On prin- 
ciple, a Catholic of wealth may hold that wealth is a trust, 
but his definition of trusteeship may be such as to shut his 
heart to every impulse to brotherly service in life. On princi- 
ple, a Catholic may believe in justice, but he may, by defini- 
tion, see no injustice in stockwatering, in 40 per cent divi- 
dends, in monopoly prices. 

Here is one of the great difficulties which confront the 
Church in her work of constructing Catholic life. She has so 
little effective jurisdiction over a man’s definitions. When she 
cannot, or prefers not to, attempt to make definitions, social 
environment, self-interest, current social valuations will do so 
to the moral and spiritual detriment of society, of Church, 
of individual. Of what avail is the elaborate and detailed 
education of Catholic conscience; of what marked spiritual 
power are the sacraments; of what superiority over other 
forms of Christian belief can the Church in modest security 
boast, if the Catholic do-not rise towering over his fellows, by 
the nobler definitions of human duty, the finer recognition of 
human rights, the more Christlike understanding of human re- 
lations, shown forth in his definitions of what is right and 
wrong, noble and ignoble in life? If our definitions are no 
nobler, no higher, no more restrained in self-interest, and broad 
in the interests of others, than those of any other believer, 
there is failure somewhere, it would seem, in the process of our 
Catholic formation. ‘Only be clear,’’ says Ruskin, ‘ about 
what is finally right, whether you can do it or not; and every 
day you will be more and more able to do it if you try.” 

If the Church, in its formal teaching, hesitates to go so far 
into technical fields in making definitions, it is well. In moral 
theology, while principles are clearly laid down, definitions are 
so framed as to permit only such things to be called sins as 
are undeniably so; hence in it we are told rather what we 
should not do than what we ought to do. A large, strong, 
sympathetic public opinion among Catholics might aid im- 
mensely in protecting our definitions against ourselves and an 
irreligious social atmosphere. Herein faith might find reinforce- 
ment of the very highest order. Were the group consciousness 
of Catholics awakened; were the natural processes of growth 
to work unhindered, we might hope that an atmosphere would 
result in which faith thrives and noble views of life obtain. 
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It is depressing that to-day thousands of Christians say that a 
Christian cannot succeed in business; that practices are of dai- 
ly resort which are inevitable and yet violate the Christian 
idea of loyalty, truthfulness, and justice. 

The Christian, more specifically, the Catholic, then, is ex- 
posed on the side of his definitions. He requires protection, 
that they be true to his standards, equal to every demand of 
faith, and worthy of the Master whom he professes to serve in 
single-hearted loyalty. Even men of good motives and honest 
interior lives may deceive themselves. They may be conscious 
that they are loyal to their principles; that they never, in any 
way, resort to methods which they define as against their prin- 
ciples. Yet the sadness of it all is that their treason to nobler 
things holds back the world, and occasions much defeat of justice 
and arrest of moral and spiritual progress. It was the strength 
of Puritanism, though also-its weakness eventually, that it fur- 
nished definitions with its principles. While it held sway, its 
sway was undisputed. 

A sturdy Catholic sense, to be produced largely by natural 
social processes, then, might offer protection to the individual 
in a way to extend the spirit of God throughout his life and 
into his definitions, so that his conduct and standards be those 
of a true believer in Christ, and not those of an irreligious so- 
cial environment. 


Tit, 


The sense of the layman’s responsibility to his faith might 
be aroused, and the process of educating the young might be 
made more fruitful, if the laity were taught effectively that they 
must share in the work of forming the young. We have drifted 
into the impression that schooling is education; that priests 
and teaching communities should take over entirely the work 
of education. The laity have given up detailed interest in 
nearly everything connected with schooling except commence- 
ments. We build our schools, equip them, arrange the courses 
of study, prepare our teachers, and rarely compel the laity 
to give us the benefit of their advice or judgment in any way. 
Not only do we monopolize the cares and responsibilities of 
education this way, but we are also compelled very often to 
accept hesitating service, grudgingly given, by laity in Sunday- 
School. Our best educated laymen, men of power, insight, men 
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of weight, find it no honor to come and aid the religious teach- 
ers in Sunday-School. Their hearts are not with us. Then 
many parents, whose children are in Catholic day schools, leave 
to the teachers all formation, so that the home fails to appear 
as an intelligently directed part of the child’s whole education. 
The home is a school, and parents are God’s first-chosen teach- 
ers. They should not throw their blessed privilege away. Yet 
they do so. The boarding school is another institution by 
means of which parents escape their own responsibility. So- 
cially, a boarding school has advantages: morally and intellec- 
tually it has highest value, yet, when it enables parents to 
throw responsibility on the shoulders of religious teachers, it 
raises some problems while settling others. 

The Catholic laity should understand and assume its re- 
sponsibility. Every care should be exercised to show that 
proper training of children is a fundamental Christian duty, and 
that only home in conjunction with school, parent in under- 
standing with teacher, can promise results. Vigorous co-oper- 
ation in Sunday-School work is no more unworthy of men and 
women to-day than was Christ’s interest in children. How far 
and in what way the homes must co-operate with the schools; 
how far religious teachers might call in laymen and women 
of experience and power, into the schoolroom, to impart to the 
pupils lessons in the wisdom of life as they have learned it; 
how far such co-operation by the laity would stimulate Catho- 
lics themselves to nobler life and surer loyalty; how far both 
our teachers and the laity would profit by this meeting in a 
common love of God and his work, are all questions of detail 
which need not now be entered upon. If our greatest univer- 
sities do not hesitate to call in business men to address stu- 
dents, sometimes in none too polished language, but always 
with greatest profit, why should we, also, not do it systemati- 
cally? If every man who has met temptation and conquered 
it, or met defeat and risen from it, has some sure insight into 
life’s wisdom, might we not in some way utilize such for our 
young and old alike? May we not thus ally the laity with 
the religious to the profit of all? It is worthy of attention that 


-. a very influential non-Catholic magazine recently stated that 


there is nothing for Protestants to fear in a Catholic system 
of education which is entirely in the hands of religious teachers. 
The religious teacher, priest or sister, is shielded from much 
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of the storm and stress of life. Living in an atmosphere of 
serenity, surrounded by everything which makes the supernat- 
ural real and religion vital, they live in a consciousness of spir- 
itual security which the busy and wearied and struggling laity 
scarcely understand. A priest will hear, only too often, that 
he does not know the world or he would not demand so much in 
his preaching. It is scarcely to. be wondered at, then, that we 
sometimes lack the keen, practical eye which the knowing lay- 
man looks for as an accompaniment of wisdom. May not the 
clearer grasp on principles, and the wider vision of spiritual 
truth which the religious teacher has, be united in some way 
with the practised judgment, keen observations, shrewd under- 
standing of the laity, to mutual advantage, and to the profit 
of our whole process of Christian life? 

There is a technique in virtue. We allow a child years to 
study and practice music or painting before expecting results. 
We never give a lecture on music or painting, or a series of 
lectures, and then directly ask a hearer to play or paint. But 
we lecture on truthfulness in theory, and at once ask children 
to be truthful, although the technique of truthtelling is most 
difficult. Bravery, tact, judgment, self-control, charity, self- 
defence, fear, are more or less involved. Might not the bus- 
iness man, who has learned how to be honest in business, who 
had met and conquered the difficulties, speak with great au- 
thority to our pupils, and make it easier for them to fight their 
battles? It would seem that a way is to be found by which 
we might compel the laity to meet fully their duties in form- 
ing the young, and then invite them to give us the fullest 
share in their wisdom of life to aid us in educational work. 
This ought to strengthen the bond of confidence and the 
sense of co-operation between religious and laity, stimulate to 
great consecration, and thus reinforce the bond of faith by 
which we are one in hope, in interest, in aim. If one would 
learn, let one try to teach. If a priest desire to teach a lay- 
man the doctrine of the Incarnation, he can do no better than 
, ask the latter to prepare to instruct a classinit. Nor is the sug- 
gestion ridiculous. Ruskin tells us that when he wanted to learn 
something, he wrote a book about it. Those who are familiar 
with the work of the Knights of Columbus know thoroughly well, 
by ample illustration, that something may be expected from 
lay co-operation. The founder of that organization studied his 
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spiritual geology with profit, for he tapped a well of lay en- 
thusiam which flooded the Catholic life of the country and 
made lay apostles spring up by thousands. They taught and 
argued and studied and worked with sacerdotal zeal in the in- 
terests of faith and Church, and no man who did it failed to 
be a better man for the doing. He received strength in giv- 
ing it. 

Possibly we have done an unkind favor to the laity in not 
having all along insisted that they have some responsibility be- 
yond their own sanctification; in having failed to take advan- 
tage of their good will and wisdom and knowledge in the gen- 
eral work of education. Much of this co-operation might be 
in the home; much in the Sunday-School; some, no doubt, in 
the schoolroom to the profit of children, of laity, of teacher. 

It is not to be forgotten that our schools are possible only 
by sacrifice; that, for the religious teacher, the work is one 
of consecration; that there is not in the Christian world a no- 
bler monument of zeal and sacrifice than our school system. 
Though our Catholic laymen and women cannot find a normal 
career in Catholic educational work, still much might be done 
to reinforce their faith, and the joy of it, by securing such co- 
operation as might be possible. 


IV. 


The temperaments or dispositions which an age produces, 
and the social atmosphere in which they live, are apt to be 
important obstacles to the .Church’s work in individual lives. 
It is suggested that the Church may be aided effectively if the 
logic of social growth be realized among the faithful; that is, 
that the natural processes, if unhindered, strengthen the Church; 
if neglected, her work is made trebly difficult. If the Catholic 
lives conscious of his millions of fellaw-believers, public opinion 
within the group strengthens his loyalty and holds his conduct 
or definitions true to Catholic spirit; if the laity be made fully 
responsible for its natural share in education, and its good will, 
wisdom, and insight be, in some way, taken advantage of in our 
schools, great strengthening of sympathy for true Catholic 
ideals may be expected.’ From these two results, it would seem 
that protection might be afforded against a peculiar danger of 
these days, from which, no doubt, the Church suffers: the fail- 
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ure of the average mind to grasp intellectually the essentials 
of the Catholic system. 

Instruction in one’s religion is of great value. While so 
many factors enter into the composition of one’s actual daily 
attitude to one’s faith, it is difficult, if not impossible, to esti- 
mate the value of instruction as one of them. Knowledge 
has its tragedies. as well as its triumphs. To Kipling is as- 
cribed the saying “To know everything is to commit every- 
thing.” And the poet has told us that a little learning is 
dangerous. ‘‘ Knowledge puffeth up.” We have seen learned 
men leave the Church and ignorant men remain true and pray 
for their return. History of our prisons tells of the failure of 
knowledge to save from moral shipwreck. In the face of the 
facts of life, which would lead one to discrimination in speak- 
ing of the value of instruction, we are comforted by the deliber- 
ate vast attempt of modern society to educate everybody, and 
to lead every one to think that no avenue of human greatness 
is shut to him. 

At any rate, every one reads, talks, questions, argues, now- 
a-days, and some few think in addition. Newspapers, encyclo- 
pedic in range of contents, represent the universal point of view, 
magazines and books, in a veritable flood, pour over the earth, 
and inundate nearly every home. Knowledge is not measured 
to men, it is thrown in haps; and in picking what one wishes, 
one is compelled to abs)rb ruch that one does not desire, or 
would be better without. The age is one of much pride of intellect 
without strength of mind, of self-assertion, of universal doubt, 
of challenge of every fundamental truth. One may hear the 
mechanic at his work talk free-love philosophy, and pass judg- 
ment on the character and doctrine of Christ; or the silly fop, 
giving his ‘‘ views” in philosophy; or one may meet the care- 
ful, serious man, whose placidity of life is disturbed by doubt 
cast on principles which he loved without understanding, and 
felt without knowing how to defend or explain them. One 
need not deny all that universal education has accomplished, 
nor need one fail to see all that it has not accomplished. It 
has produced the middle class mind in millions and the high 
grade mind in thousands. It has given more destructive than 
constructive power, and democracy has drawn down on many 
minds political responsibilities to which they are unequal. 

Our Catholic lives in this modern time of universal debate, 
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spiritual geology with profit, for he tapped a well of lay en- 
thusiam which flooded the Catholic life of the country and 
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of consecration; that there is not in the Christian world a no- 
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Though our Catholic laymen and women cannot find a normal 
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to reinforce their faith, and the joy of it, by securing such co- 
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wisdom, and insight be, in some way, taken advantage of in our 
schools, great strengthening of sympathy for true Catholic 
ideals may be expected.’ From these two results, it would seem 
that protection might be afforded against a peculiar danger of 
these days, from which, no doubt, the Church suffers: the fail- 
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ure of the average mind to grasp intellectually the essentials 
of the Catholic system. 

Instruction in one’s religion is of great value. While so 
many factors enter into the composition of one’s actual daily 
attitude to one’s faith, it is difficult, if not impossible, to esti- 
mate the value of instruction as one of them. Knowledge 
has its tragedies. as well as its triumphs. To Kipling is as- 
cribed the saying “To know everything is to commit every- 
thing.” And the poet has told us that a little learning is 
dangerous. ‘‘ Knowledge puffeth up.” We have seen learned 
men leave the Church and ignorant men remain true and pray 
for their return. History of our prisons tells of the failure of 
knowledge to save from moral shipwreck. In the face of the 
facts of life, which would lead one to discrimination in speak- 
ing of the value of instruction, we are comforted by the deliber- 
ate vast attempt of modern society to educate everybody, and 
to lead every one to think that no avenue of human greatness 
is shut to him. 

At any rate, every one reads, talks, questions, argues, now- 
a-days, and some few think in addition. Newspapers, encyclo- 
pedic in range of contents, represent the universal point of view, 
magazines and books, in a veritable flood, pour over the earth, 
ard inundate nearly every home. Knowledge is not measured 
to men, it is thrown in heaps; and in picking what one wishes, 
one is compelled to absorb much that one does not desire, or 
would be better without. The age is one of much pride of intellect 
without strength of mind, of self-assertion, of universal doubt, 
of challenge of every fundamental truth. One may hear the 
mechanic at his work talk free-love philosophy, and pass judg- 
ment on the character and doctrine of Christ; or the silly fop, 
giving his “‘ views” in philosophy; or one may meet the care- 
ful, serious man, whose placidity of life is disturbed by doubt 
cast on principles which he loved without understanding, and 
felt without knowing how to defend or explain them. One 
need not deny all that universal education has accomplished, 
nor need one fail to see all that it has not accomplished. It 
has produced the middle class mind in millions and the high 
grade mind in thousands. It has given more destructive than 
constructive power, and democracy has drawn down on many 
minds political responsibilities to which they are unequal. 

Our Catholic lives in this modern time of universal debate, 
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discussion, speech, and speculation; atime, as one recent writer 
says, ‘“‘with second-hand knowledge, second-hand positions, 
second-hand enthusiasms, and first-hand intellectual pride with- 
out an intellect to put it in.” Learned Catholics are not af- 
fected in the nature of the case, for they are above the con- 
fusion, noise, and worry of this condition; the unlettered are 
scarcely affected, because they are sheltered; but the middle 
class or average mind has difficulties. 

The essentials of the Catholic system are, at least as regards 
this type of mind, more easily doubted than proved, and more 
readily believed than defended. Consequently, an average un- 
believer has a less difficult case than an average believer. The 
Catholic who completes only the grammar grades, or even the high 
school, or who may have done a college or convent course 
moderately well, has had advantages; has had opportunity to 
understand his faith. But it is intricate, saturated with philoso- 
phy, and beyond him. How are we to give this average mind a 
grasp on Catholic truth which is really greater than its capacity ? 
An average unbeliever can throw doubt, scorn, objections against 
an average Catholic, that the latter may not meet any too 
readily. It requires in the unbeliever only boldness and chatty 
self-confidence to ridicule the idea of miracles, the freedom of 
the will, the existence of God; but it requires much philosophy 
and discrimination in the believer to defend these and hold his 
faith true, on an intelligent basis. It is more easy to threaten 
to submit a consecrated host to chemical analysis to test the 
Real Presence, as is sometimes scornfully threatened by scoffers, 
than it is to prove the possibility and the fact by proper the- 
ological methods. 

Not only does the average mind find it difficult, in the con- 
crete circumstances of life, to grasp the Catholic system surely, 
but it too often lacks the discrimination which is so necessary. 
Ability to distinguish defined doctrine from theological opinion, 
discrimination between discipline and divine law, accurate un- 
derstanding of the Catholic opinion, are necessary if one’s faith 
is to be reasonable. The atheist, the socialist, the anarchist, 
the controversial agnostic are all, or are apt to be, skilled 
scoffers, effective doubters, against whom the Catholic of like 
endowment and culture is not by any means certain of victory. 
Now in an age which pretends to measure everything by intel- 
lect, when reason is supreme and doubt the fashion, when every- 
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thing fundamental is questioned, if the Catholic depend on in- 
struction for defence, and his power is limited to what he knows, 
the result may not be any too flattering. The average Catho- 
lic relies on his Church; he has certain great impressions con- 
cerning its historical continuity and he feels pride in its vener- 
able character; he has greatest confidence in Christ, the sac- 
raments, the priesthood, and in the Holy See; he has a healthy 
dislike of Luther and Henry VIII.; and a feeling that if he 
die in the state of grace his salvation is secured.. But none 
of these impressions will serve to explain or defend doctrines, 

Newman’s words, concerning the laity, quoted recently in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD (December, 1606, p. 345), may be re- 
peated with profit: “What I desiderate in Catholics is the 
gift of bringing (out) what they are, what their religion is. 

. . I want a laity, not arrogant, not rash in speech, not 

disputatious, but men who: know their religion, who enter into 
it, who know just where they stand, who know what they hold 
and what they do not, who know their creed so well that they 
can give an account of it and also know enough of history to 
defend it. I want an intelligent, well-instructed laity. 
In all times the laity have been the measure of Catholicism.” 
This ideal is as noble as it is difficult, but its realization will 
be hastened if we can but make faith a vital, social interest to 
believers. 

It would seem that we might look to the development of a 
sturdy Catholic sense of solidarity to protect believers in this 
age of doubt. Consciousness of fellowship with all good, noble, 
believing souls, with the saints; identity of interest in all that 
touches faith and Church, massing of the Catholic laity in Catho- 
lic interests, the development of a trusted leadership, independ- 
ent of the clergy though in co-operation, and all such natural 
phases of social group development, are of highest value in re- 
inforcing faith. If we allow faith to be individual and person- 
al only, we shall inevitably weaken it. If we impress on be- 
lievers, however, the consciousness of a noble fellowship in faith; 
if every natural, social instinct be allied with the spiritual forces ; 
if we care for the “gradual building upon brain and imagina- 
tion and fancy of the whole view of life and of the spiritual 
kingdom of the Church’; then, if not all, at least much will 
go well, ” 

Does this belittle the average Catholic mind or exaggerate 
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the typical dangers of our time, or miss the vé/e of the supernat- 
ural? It would seem not. What is true of the organized Church, 
is, in proportion, true of the organized State. The strength 
of the American State is not so much in intelligent under- 
standing of its actual principles, as in the fact that our material 
interests are well served by it; in the feeling that we have 
the best government in the world, and in the personal exper- 
ience of men as sharers in government. The foreigner, coming 
to us, is required to read the Constitution, while our Supreme 
Court has difficulty in interpreting it. The average of American 
citizenship is scarcely high enough to give us perfect govern- 

ment. Our success has been in spite of our ignorance or edu-— 
cation and lack of response to democratic responsibility, not 
because of our wisdom. The natural social forces of cohesion 
give us stability where education might fail to do so. 

One of the main hopes of Socialism rests right here. The 
awakened mind of the average American, who is the owner of 
property, is devoted to our institutions; the awakened mind 
of one who has no property is sought out by the socialist 
propaganda, and the partial education met is employed to en- 
able the American citizen to understand that our institutions 
have failed, and that only Socialism can redeem us. Supposed 
whole truths are more easily accepted than partial real truths. 
It requires effort to discriminate. Mentally it is easier to be- 
lieve that Socialism is true than that it is a danger. And the 
average mind, with an average education, is in a condition re- 
ceptive to just such teaching. Just as the average mind is apt 
to be taken by socialistic teaching, it is apt to be impressed 
by socialistic criticism of conservatism. True enough, the stu- 
pid selfishness of property and the dogmatic intolerance of 
those in power do their share in developing Socialism; but 
that again is because the average American is educated suffi- 
ciently to feel some rights, but not well enough educated to 
understand the laws of social growth and the nature of institu- 
tions. The relation of the Catholic to his system of thought, 
to current doubt, and to self-interest, is fairly enough like that 
of the citizen to his institutions to furnish an instructive com- 
parison. 
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V; 


A ruling idea in our schools fis, not that instruction is 
sufficient, but that atmosphere is important. We feel that 
secular instruction, given in surroundings that are congenial to 
the spirit of faith, given in a way that associates representa- 
tives of religion with young minds, and familiarizes these with 
the symbols of religion, promises best results. And such 
is the case if the school is rightly reinforced. Does the Catho- 
lic school, that is the spirit in it and the teacher, get hold of 
the inner life of the child? Or does the child receive the im- 
pression that there is some sort of antagonism between him 
and the school; that the type of religion taught, and stand- 
ards imposed during school life, are for school life only, and 
are to be abandoned when school is done with? If the school 
ideal, spirit, and practice are continuous with what the child 
sees at home, hears praised in the world, and intends to hold 
after leaving school, much more is to be expected than if the 
schoo] stands totally apart, not in and of normal life. The wis- 
dom of one Catholic college president is apparent who asked 
advice from some dozens of representative Catholic laymen con- 
cerning the religious practices that might with profit be im- 
posed on college students. 

The problem on the whole is one of atmospheres. The 
home is powerful if children are in and of its atmosphere; the 
school, the Church, the State likewise, are powerful if we are 
in and of their atmosphere. The day was when social groups 
had their atmospheres, but barriers are down now; the social © 
atmosphere is universalized, and, unfortunately, its elements are 
not celestial. Ruskin says of the home: ‘‘ This is the true na- 
ture of home—it is the place of peace, the shelter not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, division. In so far 
as it is not this, it is not home; so far as the anxieties of the 
outer life penetrate into it, and the inconsistently minded, un- 
known, unloved, or hostile society of the outer world is allowed 
by either husband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to 
be home; it is then only a part of that outer world which 
you have roofed over and lighted fire in.” 

This is true of the school. If it have not its atmosphere 
and if its pupils share not in it and carry it with them, the 
school may be a symbol of defeated hope rather than of exalted 
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achievement. And if Catholic homes have no Catholic atmos- 
phere, and if Catholic society have no Catholic atmosphere, 
and Catholic conduct reveal not the Catholic atmosphere, what 
shall the Catholic school accomplish? If Catholic children are 
formed by a worldly atmosphere, and held in it, what shall a 
school accomplish against it? If Catholic home and Catholic 
association and Catholic life offer no reinforcement to the 
school, how will faith thrive and distinct standards of virtue 
be set up and followed? As an agent in the process of Catho- 
lic life, the school is splendid; as a substitute for the Catholic 
home and Catholic association and life, it is a forlorn hope. 
A very effective preacher was once heard to remark that when 
he faced his congregation to preach, he felt that something 
veiled their minds from him; that, though of good will and 
present in body, they brought with them into the Church an 
atmosphere from the world, worldly, which hindered their 
hearts from sympathy and their minds frem understanding the 
spiritual message which he brought. Might it not be worth 
while for us all to study the problem from this standpoint to 
determine whether or not it is possible to create a Catholic at- 
mosphere which will be the main factor in our life? Burne 
Jones once said: ‘‘I walk about in;jLondon, but all the while 
I live in Italy.”” May not too many walk about in the Church 
and live, all the while, in the world? 

This is no plea for narrowness or bigotry or un-American 
aspirations; it is no plea for converting factory into church, or 
home into the abode of religious devotees. It means merely 
that Catholic life has a right to the natural reinforcements 
which social processes, working unhindered, bring to the strength 
of any group. It means that the Catholic living in a congenial 
atmosphere, may be a nobler character, and therefore a better 
citizen, business man, and neighbor; that he may be a better 
Christian, and, therefore, live closer to God; that the Church 
may flourish, increase in power, and contribute its distinctive 
type of virtue to our national life. It is pleasanter to hope 
that Catholics may live and Catholicity flourish in a genial at- 
mosphere, than to fear that the Kingdom of God is, like the 
North Pole, inaccessible except to the brave and hardy and 
powerful few who can overcome every obstacle in their de- 
termined zeal to reach it. 

(THE END.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A TOLSTOI DEBATE. 


when the little incidents narrated in the previous 
chapters had occurred, Owen McAuliffe sat at 
the door of -his little cottage in Lisheen. He 
was bent forward, his hands clasped between his 
knees, denoting the usual meditative attitude of his class. He 
was not an old man; but-his face was furrowed deeply with 
care, the corners of his mouth drooped downwards, and there 
was a network of wrinkles in his neck. His hands were coarse 
and callous from constant work; and the strong nails on his 
fingers were hard as iron, and much of an iron hue. He was 
thinking; and thinking, like every other poor Irish farmer, of 
his hard lot. Toil and trouble—toil during laboring hours, and 
trouble in the hours of relaxation—this is their lot in life. A 
great sycamore tree in front of the house was turning yellow 
under the autumnal frosts; and across the level landscape that 
stretched to the horizon, the whole scene was dappled red and 
russett and saffron, in hedgerow, plantation, and wood. But he 
had no eyes for such things. His thoughts were turned in- 
ward, searching for a solution of the problems of life. The 
urgent and immediate problem was, first, to meet the demand 
for the March rent that had just come in; and second, how 
to procure labor to turn up the fields for the spring sowing. 
Out of a family of eight children, two alone, a boy and a girl, 
remained for his old age. The rest had gone to America, 
like the majority of their fellow-countrymen. Some apparently 
had done well and kept up a correspondence with the old 
home for a time, then dropped it. Some had never written 
* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co, 
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after the landing-letter. What had become of them no one 
knew. The two remaining children, infected with the common 
madness, that would exchange for the prospect of gold all the 
sweetness and beauty of life for all its foulness and sordidness, 
were straining against the bonds of affection that held them 
captives at home, and pining for the fatal liberty that would 
plunge them into the vortex of American life. Some tillage 
had to be done, because the price of cattle had gone down, 
and there had been some severe losses during the year. And 
there was only this boy, Pierce, or Pierry, as he was called. 
Not a laborer was to be had for love or money. The price of 
labor had gone up so high, that only the strong farmers were 
able to keep and support one. 

Owen McAuliffe sat a long time in meditation, turning 
over the eternal problem in his mind. He was aroused by the 
voice of his wife: ‘ 

“Let ye cum in to the supper. The praties will be could!” 

The invitation was addressed to her husband, sitting pen- 
sively in the porch, and to her son, who, after having seen 
everything in barn, dairy, and outhouse snug for the night, 
was looking with longing eyes towards where the sun, in a 
splendid drapery of clouds, was sinking slowly into the west. 

The two men went in with that heavy and weary step that 
betokens not so much the leaden foot as the burdened mind, 
and sat down on the humble sugan chairs around the kitchen 
table that was drawn close under the solitary and narrow 
window. There was no table cloth, but a pile of smoking po- 
tatoes, bursting their jackets, garnished the table; and there 
were two wooden porringers of ‘milk, each with a perpendicu- 
lar handle, that needed some experience to use it. The mother 
and her daughter, a bright country lass of eighteen or twenty 
years, stood apart, and watched or tended the men. ‘They had 
had tea an hour before; they left the more substantial things 
for the laborers. 

The meal proceeded in silence, the two men peeling the 
potatoes with their rough nails, and swallowing each with 
mouthfuls of sweet milk. The mother was bending over the 
hearth-fire, and Debbie was dragging backward and forward 
huge kettles or saucepans, when the older man said: 

‘“‘How much have we in the house, Maurya, to meet the 
agint?”’ 
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‘*Betwane seven and eight pounds, didn’t I tell ye?” said 
the mother. 

“He won’t take it,” said the old man. ‘“ He’ll pitch it back, 
as he did afore.” 

“Thin, I’d pitch 42m to the divil,” said Pierry in a pas- 
sionate way. “ Bejabs, it is a quare thing intirely: we starv- 
ing on praties and milk, and him dragging the life-blood from 
us!” 

‘You shouldn’t fault the praties an’ milk,” said his father. 
‘“*God give them; and we would be badly off without ’em.” 

“I’m not faulting them,” said Pierry. ‘‘ But it is the divil’s 
own quare thing that we should be workin’ for the likes of 
that fellow, when there’s a free land and plenty to eat and 
dhrink acrass the wather.”’ 

‘“You’re tarkin’ of that too much,” said the mother, inter- 
fering. ‘“‘ Many a good man, and good woman, too, was reared 
on praties an’ milk. An’ as for America, there’s good an’ bad 
news, I suppose. At laste, I wish ’twas sunk in the say, be- 
fore I ever hard of it.” , 

“There’s no use in cadraulin’ about that subjec’,” said 
Owen McAuliffe, rising from the table, and taking out his 
' pipe to redden it, “‘ America or no America, how am I to meet 
the agint on Friday, I wants to know?” 

“Take in the seven pounds,” said Pierry, not much molli- 
fied by his mother’s remarks, “ax him for a reduction, or time; 
an’ if he refuses, put it in your pocket, an’ come home!” 

“ And thin, the attorney’s letter an’ the writ in three days, 
an’ all the expinse besides,” said his father. , 

“Let ’em do their best,” said his son. ‘“ Dhrive the cattle 
up to the hills, anny of the naybors will give them grass; and 
let the bailiffs come here for a warrum welkum!” 

“Don’t mind that foolish boy,” said the mother. “ Thry 
ould Dinis McCarthy agin. He’ll gwine to the bank and rise 
it wid you.” 

“*T don’t like bein’ behoulden to Dinis agin,” answered her 
husband. ‘‘He made mountains about it the last time.” 

There was a long pause of silence. The old man smoked 
calmly, sitting on a rough slate bench near the hearth; the 
mother sat looking pensively at the fire; Pierry looked through 
the narrow window in a sullen, angry manner. Debbie was 


clearing away the supper refuse from the table. When she 
VOL, LXXXIV.—39 
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had finished, she came over and stood looking down at her 
father and mother. Then she said quietly :. 

“‘T think Pierry is right, mother. There’s nayther sinse nor 
raison in our stopping here, toiling from morning to night, 
making money for the landlord, when there’s a free counthry 
only five days’ journey across the wather. Let us sell out, in 
God’s Name! Lizzie is dying to have us all in Boston, where 
nayther you nor father need ever wet yere hands agin; but 
have carpets ondher yere feet, an’ the besht of atin’ an’ dhrinkin’. 
Come, let us go, in God’s Name.” 

She spoke earnestly, almost passionately. It was her thought, 
sleeping and waking. 

There was another deep pause of silence. The poor old 
mother was silently weeping. It was not the first or second 
time this proposal, which was heartbreaking to her, had been 
made by her children. She knew that nothing could exorcise 
the dread discontent of home-life, the dread enchantment of 
America. And this was her own home. Here she was born 
(for Owen McAuliffe had merely come in with a couple of hun- 
dred pounds from the County Limerick); here she was brought 
up; here she learned her prayers and first lessons; here she 
said good-bye to her dead parents; here, on this kitchen floor, 
she had danced the night of her marriage; and here were her 
eight children born and brought up with her more than usual 
solicitude. She knew every rafter in the blackened roof, every 
stone in the fireplace, every bush on the hedges, every tree 
around her fields. Every winter had brought its songs and 
stories for sixty years around that hearth. Every summer the 
golden fields and the cross-road dances. True, her life had 
been a life of sorrow and hardship; but these very things. 
consecrated the place still more. Every soul loves the place 
of its crucifixion; and her humble Calvary was knit into her 
life, like a living thing. And to think of leaving all that, and 
going away into a strange, mysterious country, a peopled desert, 
where for every one that crossed its desolation and emerged 
successful, a hundred had gone down and were lost! Oh, no;. 
the thought was too dreadful; and it broke out in the eloquence 
of her silent tears. 

Owen McAuliffe bore the ordeal for a time. Then, rising 
up, he simply pointed with his pipe at the weeping woman, 
and said: 
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‘* There!” 
He walked out slowly into the field beyond the yard. 
Debbie, ashamed of her mistake, which, however, she had 
often made before, came over to her brother. They were a 
splendid picture, but gloom and sorrow were over them that 
evening. After a pause, Debbie said in a soft undertone: 
“You'll be turnin’ the high field to-morra?”’ . 
‘‘I suppose so,” he replied. ‘’Tis the divil’s own job for 
wan man; and father can’t do much now !”’ 
‘“Who knows?” said Debbie, trying to give him a courage 
she did not feel herself. ‘‘ God may sind some wan this way !”’ 
“Yes”; he said bitterly. ‘‘Some wan who'll ate us out of 
house and home, and want more wages than the rint.” 
It was too true. She desisted. 





That same evening, at a certain aristocratic club in Danson 
Street, Dublin, five or six gentlemen were in the smoking-room, 
discussing the papers and the world-news. They had met after 
luncheon for business; and the nature of the business might 
be guessed from a sheaf of telegrams that had been sent at five 
o’clock over the country and to the great landlord clubs and 
centres in the cities. The telegrams were brief: 
No purchase. No abatement. Bide time. 

Six words, which in a month’s time carried desolation into 
many a Munster and Connemara cabin. 

This decision, however, was not arrived at without a fierce 
and angry debate; and it was by no means unanimous. One 
or two members of the landlord class had vehemently opposed 
it, partly on grounds of prudence, partly for humanitarian mo- 
tives. But Maxwell had spoken with unusual heat, and very 
much to the surprise of his hearers, against any movement that 
might tend to accentuate the angry feelings of the people, and 
their antagonism to the landlord class. The debate was brought 
into the smoking-room, and was continued thus: 

“T can’t see, Maxwell, for the life of me, what you are up 
to,” said a great burly specimen of his class, cleanshaven, des- 
potic, swinging his arms everywhere, as if he were always us- 
ing the whip. ‘Or where the devil you picked up these new- 
fangled notions. We are losing everything we have, bit by bit, 
and will soon be reduced to the rank of paupers—” 

_ “Better be paupers yourselves, than keep others paupers,” 
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interjected Maxwell. ‘‘The whole of this unhappy country is 
pauperized and beggared by what you are pleased to call the 
right of property. In God’s Name, try and recognize the fact 
that your countrymen have bodies and souls like yourselves, 
and have a right to live as well as you!” 

‘‘But, look here, this is all d d socialism and commun- 
ism. You want to upset everything. Can’t you leave things 
as they are, and do as your forefathers before you?” 

‘*Most certainly not,’’ said Maxwell. “My forefathers, as 
you cal] them, inherited evil traditions, and, by Heaven, ’tis 
time to break them. All over the world the people are rising 
up and crying aloud; and I tell you, you must listen to them, 
or suffer for it.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” cried another landlord. ‘ They have tried every- 
thing they could here, even murder, and they have failed. One 
year of resolute government, and there was peace forever.” 

“You have ill-measured the people’s power,” said Maxwell. 
“They have learned it in France; they have been taught it in 
Hungary and Austria; slowly they are fathoming its depths 
and strength in Russia. Take care, you may have to learn it 
here also, and the lesson will be a bitter one.” 

“They have done their best, d them,” said the first 
speaker, “‘to crush and pauperize us; and now they’re going. 
In a few years, we'll have decent English and Scotchmen on 
our lands—” 

“And will they pay your rents?” asked Maxwell. 

There was no answer. 

Outram, who had come home to enjoy his property in Ire- 
land, and who had not the benefit of experience to subdue his 
contempt for another subject race, had been silent during the 
discussion. There was a distinct coolness between himself and 
Maxwell; and he did not trust his temper to speak, although 
he raged at the ideas Maxwell was propounding. At last, as 
the dinner hour approached, he said with almost imperceptible 
sarcasm : ,; 

“Mr. Maxwell has the advantage in debate over you, gen- 
tlemen. He is a reading man.” 

“Reading? What has reading to do with the matter?” 
said one of the former speakers. ‘‘ This is a question of com- 
mon sense and self-preservation !”’ 

“Yes’’; said Outram, with some malice, ‘‘ but if you read 
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of noblemen in other countries giving up everything, and go- 
ing down amongst the common people and living their lives, 
you are naturally disposed to do the same yourself.” 

‘Going down amongst the people and leading their lives?” 
echoed the other. ‘‘ What infernal lunatic has done that?” 

“Ask Maxwell,” said Outram. “I know but little about 
him!” . 

Maxwell bit his lip and said nothing. There was a silence 
for a few minutes. Then Outram continued: 

“It is quite true that some, even Tolstoi’s own intimates— 
you have heard of Tolstoi, of course?” 

“ Tolstoi! Tolstoi! Never. Who is he and what is he?” 

“Well, as Maxwell who knows him best won’t speak, I sup- 
pose I must, especially as Tolstoi has come to Ireland. He is 
a Russian Count who thinks he is sent as a savior to his peo- 
ple. He sympathizes with the people and wants to lift them; 
and in order to do so he has gone among the moudjiks, that’s 
what they call the Russian peasant, tried to live their lives, 
etc., etc.”’ 

He paused; but Maxwell would not be drawn. 

“°Tis true,’ Outram continued, ‘‘that he has given up all 
his estates—to his wife; that he has renounced his income— 
that is, all of it that he doesn’t possess; that he is a beggar— 
but lives, in a certain degree of luxury, in his wife’s house in 
Yasnaia Soliana; that he has left house and lands and family 
—except in so far as he clings to them; and that he is a kind 
of malodorous fakir, such as I have often seen in his leprous 
rags on the Hooghly, except that his wife puts a satchet of 
petal-dust under his linen in the drawer; and that under the 
peasant’s felisse is fine linen, lavendered and voluptuous with 
Eau de Chypré and Parma Violets.” 

Maxwell had now turned round with blazing eyes. 

“That is the usual class calumny,” he cried. ‘‘We heard 
the same here of O’Connell, of Parnell, and the rest.’” 

‘I am quoting the words of his brother-in-law, Bers,” said 
Outram coolly. ‘‘And all experience proves them. When you 
hear of all this self-renunciation and sanctity, you may be sure 
the hair-shirt is not worn next the skin. I, even I, should not ob- 
ject to take the 7é/e of prophet and reformer on Tolstoi’s terms.” 

“You're talking rot, both of you,” said an elderly man. 
“Any man who would preach, much more practise, such doc- 


’ 
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trines, would be promptly placed in a lunatic asylum by his 
friends.” 

““Not by any means,” said Outram, with cutting sarcasm. 
“There are young men in Ireland to-day who are prepared 
for sacrifice. I heard of one the other day, who took up a 
dying woman from the streets, carried her to his house, and 
when she was refused admission into a public hospital, nursed 
her at his home till she died; and who paid forty pounds a 
year out of a salary of sixty to send his future wife abroad to 
Davos Platz, till she had been cured of consumption, and then 
married her. And there are some of ourselves who would not 
hesitate a moment to go down to Kerry and dig potatoes with—” 

“There! There! You’re always sarcastic, Outram. You 
know too much of coolies and the like—” 

“I assure you,” said Outram, ‘“‘I was never more serious 


in my life. The new wine has been poured into new bottles. 
I know men who would not shrink from the hardships of the 
Irish peasant’s life, if they only could supply a motive for go- 
ing down amongst them, such as to study their condition, to 
elevate them, to lift them up to a higher standard. At least,” 


he said, as if correcting himself, ‘‘I have heard those opinions 
expressed. I have not seen them put in practice as yet.” 

““Nor are you likely, by Jove,” said the other. ‘What? 
An Irish gentleman giving up house and comforts to go down 
amongst the farmers? Ha! ha! Well, that is a good one!” 

“You consider it quite incredible ?”” asked Maxwell, stand- 
ing up and planting his feet on the mat before the fire. 

‘Quite! We've all heard of the nobleman that went around 
the country playing a barrel-organ for a wager. It was mad 
enough; but it was a freak, and the fellow, I believe, did it. 
But to go down to a thatched cabin, under smoky rafters, to 
wear frieze and hobnailed boots, to live on potatoes and butter- 
milk—”’ 

‘Why, I heard you say an hour ago,” interrupted Maxwell, 
“that the farmers were better off than ourselves—that they 
lived better, that their wives and daughters dressed better than 
ours, that they had pianos and pictures, etc. If that be so, 
where is the great sacrifice in going amongst them and enjoying 
all this luxury?” 

Outram laughed loud at this discomfiture, but immediately 
said : 
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“Look here, Maxwell! These fellows are giaours—infidels ! 
Why not take up a bet like the gentleman organ-grinder? It 
will be hard on you, I know; but then you are full of this 
magnificent idea. Come! I'll wager what you please that you 
won't go down to Cork or Kerry and live as a peasant or la- 
borer for twelve months, or for six, or for three!” 

The gentlemen crowded around the fireplace. 

“I should need a higher motive than a wretched money 
bet to do such a thing,” said Maxwell. ‘I should hope that 
the little force, or energy, or life, whatever you call it, that the 
Lord has given me, might be well spent during my short so- 
journ here; and that there is something somewhat nobler than 
fox-hunting, claret-drinking, and evicting. I say that the man 
who will lift up his countrymen from the condition of serfdom, 
to which centuries of oppression and foul wrong have reduced 
them, would be more of a nobleman than if he had fifty crests 
and coats-of-arms; and if I thought I dared, or could do it, 
I would step down at once from the classes and join my lot 
with the people.” 

“Then, why not do so?” said Outram, watching him 
keenly. 

‘““Why not?” echoed Maxwell, studying the pattern on the 
hearth-rug. ‘‘ Why not?” 

“What d d rot!” cried a magistrate. “By Heavens, 
Maxwell, if you thought of such a thing, I’d commit you to 
Dundrum at once.” 

“You don’t know the stuff of which Maxwell is made!” 
said Outram, twirling his opal ring around his finger. 

The gesture caught Maxwell’s eye. 

“Look, Outram,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s a bargain, not a bet. 
Give me that ring for twelve months; and for twelve months 
I shall go as a farm laborer into Cork or Kerry.” 

Outram hesitated. The other gentlemen laughed, and be- 
gan to chaff him. 

“A fair offer, by Jove.” 

‘*Come, Outram, are the tables turned against you?” 

“Twill be the talk of every club in Dublin to-morrow, 
Outram. You might as well relinquish the bauble.” 

Outram went over to the window, and gently disengaged 
the ring from his finger. He returned holding it aloft. 

‘‘You’re afraid, I see, Maxwell,” he said. ‘‘ You don’t trust 
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the noblest peasantry in the world. You need a talisman, and 
you areright. Here it is! The joke is too good a one to be . 
lost. Gentlemen, I call you as witnesses that Maxwell has en- 
gaged to go for twelve months as a farm laborer into Cork or 
Kerry. We'll make no conditions. We can trust his honor. 
If he comes back alive, he can take his revenge by writing a 
book.” 

Maxwell twisted the ring slowly on to the third finger of 
his right hand and then left the room. 

“How do you know he’ll keep his engagement ?” asked 
one of the gentlemen of Outram. ‘‘ He can evade it in a hun- 
dred ways!” 

- “°Tis all right,” said Outram. ‘‘I know what -is in his 
mind. He has been poisoned by reading all kinds of rubbish 
from Carlyle, Spencer, and the rest. There are a good many 
of his class in Oxford and London—Christian Socialists they 
call themselves; and Maxwell has an ambition to introduce 
something of the rot here. He'll be pretty tired of it in twelve 
months; and there won’t be a more ‘felonious landlord’ in the 
club then.” 

“T heard he was engaged to Major Willoughby’s daugh- 
ter,” said the other. ‘‘ What will the lady think of this?” 

“TI am of opinion that Maxwell’s vagaries have ceased to 
trouble Miss Willoughby,” said Outram. 

And so, indeed, it was. 


CHAPTER V. 


A NEW HAND. 


No sooner had Bob Maxwell taken the plunge than he be- 
gan to realize the consequences. The ideas that had been 
slowly germinating in his mind for’years had suddenly blos- 
somed into a flower of fancy that might be poisonous, and a 
fruit that would certainly be very bitter. He began to think, 
as he sat by his solitary fireplace, that he had made a mis- 
take. Why should he separate himself from his class? Who 
called him to be a martyr for principle? Why should he alone 
select the heroic, which, dreadful thought! would, or might, 
end in the ridiculous? The age was not heroic. The age was 
self-centred, self-seeking, self-satisfied. Men did not under- 
stand these things now-a-days. All had come down to a com- 
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mon level of meanness, duplicity, cunning, cruelty. No man 
dreamed of self-sacrifice, or the immolation of great possibili- 
ties and great hopes on the altar of Duty. The Greek spirit 
had vanished; the Christian spirit had followed. He alone 
‘would attempt the impossible; and come back, dubbed a 
Quixote, a fool, a dreamer, a failure, for the rest of his life. 

And then? Maxwell was not oblivious of the hardships of 
the task he had assumed. He knew well what it was to sleep 
on coarse beds, to eat poor food, to work hard, to be exposed 
to the weather, and, above all, to be compelled to associate 
with people who had not an idea beyond their wants, their 
struggles, and their trials. ‘‘ Not sordid lives, but squalid lives 
are theirs,’ he thought, “and how can I participate therein?” 

‘“‘And then? There’s no drawing back, once the step is 
taken. I must pursue it to the end. And this means ostra- 
cism from my own class, suspicion from those with whom I am 
going to associate, union with rabid politicians, prosecutions 
probably, and imprisonment. Yes; the prospect is not bril- 
liant. I am coveting a martyrdom; and I mistake much the 
temper of that wasping, stinging, aggressive thing, called man, 
if he does not make me suffer.” 

Maxwell stood up and walked along the carpet that edged 
his library. This meditation had unnerved him.: He felt him- 
self shivering on the bank. He needed-a tonic; and, instead 
of the sideboard, he sought his books. They were not far to 
seek; nor had he to look long, until words spoke to him, like 
tongues of Pentecost—great, true, flaming words, bidding him 
obey the God within him, and not the cackling idols of the 
market-place; and sternly ordering him onward on the path of 
Duty, no matter how tempests howled and winds raved, and 
pitfalls yawned, and the loud laughter of fools and knaves 
echoed from club and drawing-room, from newspaper or letter, 
from friends and foes across his way. 

But failure? What matter? Everything is failure. All 
that the world holds of its best is writ large in failure. It is 
not a question of success, or non-success. It is a question of 
Duty—to go forward and see the end! 


“Thus, I had so long suffered in this quest, 
Heard failure prophesied so oft, been writ 
So many times among ‘ The Band ’—to wit, 
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The Knights who to the Dark Tower’s search addressed 
Their steps—that just to fail as they, seemed best, 
And all the doubt was now—should I be fit?” 


Every word of sage or poet, philosopher and economist in 
this age of greed and selfishness pointed in but one direction. 
It clenched the doubts of Maxwell. 


Some few weeks later, a weary, drooped, travel-stained fig- 
ure came slowly up the boreen that led to Owen McAuliffe’s 
house at Lisheen. It was an autumn afternoon; and every one 
about the place was in the fields, picking the potatoes and 
flinging them into large pits for safety against the November 
rains. The old woman, the vanithee, was alone in the kitchen, 
preparing the evening meal. A brood of chickens, clacking 
noisily after the maternal hen, were busy picking up from the 
earthen floor scraps of potatoes and grains of Indian meal. A 
huge collie lay coiled asleep under the kitchen table. At the 
noise of a strange footstep, he roused himself lazily, then sud- 
denly assumed the defence of the place, and barked furiously 
at the intruder. The latter, unheeding, came slowly and pain- 
fully across the straw-covered yard, and entered the house. 

A professional beggar would have said, in the country 
fashion: ‘‘God save you!” 

And would have been answered: ‘‘God save you kindly 

But this poor fellow sank wearily into a chair, and bowed 
his head between his knees. The dog ceased barking; and the 
old woman, coming over, said kindly: 

“You’re tired, me poor bhoy!” 

‘‘Tired and sick and hungry,” said the man, in an Eng- 
lish accent. ‘‘’Tis a weary load I have taken up!” 

‘‘ Well, thin,” said the old woman, “you must rest here, 
me poor bhoy; and sure ’tis no great job to hunt away the 
hunger and the thirst.” 

Saying this, she cut a huge slice of a griddle cake, and 
brought it over with a porringer of milk to the wayfarer. He 
ate and drank eagerly, almost ravenously. It revived him, and 
he said in a brighter way: 

“That’s the only food I have had for twenty-four hours.” 

‘‘Well, thin,” said the old woman, ‘‘the people must be 
gettin’ hard-hearted intirely, whin they refused a bite or sup 
to a dacent-looking bhoy like you.” 


eae 
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“Tt wasn’t their fault,” said the man. “It was my own. 
I asked for work, work; and when that could not be had, I 
was ashamed to ask for bread.” 

“Faith, thin, you must be new to the road,” said the vani- 
thee. “‘ Because ’tisn’t much shame the travelers have now- 
a-days!” 

“T never was from home before,” said the man, “and I 
am not accustomed to hardship. If I had known all—but 
there’s no use in complaining! But the burden I took up was 
too much for my strength!” 

The instinctive delicacy of the Irish mind forbade her ques- 
tioning him further. She went about her household work, 
from time to time casting a curious glance at the visitor. He 
sat in the low sugan chair, and stared out through the open 
door in a kind of reverie, which was only broken when the 
two men and Debbie, well tired and dirty after the day’s rough 
work, came in. They merely glanced at the stranger, as they 
put aside their tools; but the old man said in the usual way: 

“God save you!” 

Maxwell, for it was he, did not know what to reply, but 
stood up as if to go. 

“Ye needn’t be in such a hurry,” said the old woman. 
“You had a long day’s tramp, an’ you want a night’s rest. 
Stay where you are for to-night; an’ you'll be betther able for 
the road to-morrow.” 

Maxwell seemed to hesitate, as the men said nothing, but 
sat down silently to the evening meal. 

“Come over, and give us a hand here,” said Owen McAu- 
liffe, pointing to the huge pile of smoking potatoes. ‘‘ Maybe 
you could lend us a hand elsewhere to-morrow.” 

“Your good wife has already given me food,” said Max- 
well; “if you could let me have work, I would take it as a 
favor.” 

“Well, we'll thry,’” said Owen. “But I’m thinking that 
your white hand is more used to the pen than the plough.” 

“A hand that’s willing to work can do work if it only gets 
fair play,” answered Maxwell. 

‘Well said, me bhoy,’”’ replied the old man. ‘ Well, as 
you won’t ate, pull over the chair to the fire, and have your 
smoke.” 

Maxwell began to roll a tigarette mechanically, as he drew up 
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the straw chair near the open hearth, and sat looking in a dazed 
way at the red ashes and charred timber that smoldered there. 
He was too tired and too dispirited to feel any interest in the 
place or people. He knew that it was a farmer’s house of the 
poorer class, such as he had seen, day by day, during the last 
few weeks; and the surroundings and details were not in- 
viting. It was poverty, great poverty, accentuated by con- 
stant dread of the greater trial, that it was quite within the 
bounds of possibility they should lose even that. 

He listened as in a dream to the slow munching of pota- 
toes and the swilling of new milk that were going on quite 
close to him. He had not even curiosity enough left to watch 
the young daughter of the house as she busied herself on dish 
and platter, setting this to rights, and placing that in its place 
on the dresser, and tidying up, in a deft, silent manner, the 
table and the utensils that were soiled after the men’s supper. 

It was only when Owen McAuliffe came over to the hearth- 
side, and sat on the flagged seat near the hob, and drew out 
his black pipe and began to smoke, that Maxwell woke up, 
and began to realize his position. 

“You're out of a job?” said the old man after a time. 

“Yes,” answered Maxwell. “I’ve tramped half the coun- 
try; but met the same answer everywhere!” 

‘‘And what would that be now?” said Owen. 

“Well, they wanted hands badly; but I wouldn’t do. I 
didn’t look equal to hard work,.and they had nothing light to 
give me.”’ 

‘‘They needn’t be so pertickler,” said Owen. “The deuce 
a much work they’ll get out of any laborer now-a-days. Whin 
I wos a bhoy, we thought nothin’ of takin’ out the cart in the 
morning fasting, and thraveling six or seven miles to the moun- 
tain bog, and fillin’ our load of turf, and comin’ back agin be- 
fore we sot down to brekfus. Manny and manny a time I 
thramped thirteen and fourteen miles before breakin’ me fast. 
But you won’t get youngsters to do that now-a-days!” 

“IT suppose they have not the strength or endurance!” 
said Maxwell. 

“‘Thrue for you, they haven’t,” said the old man. “ But,” 
he continued, as the idea of driving a bargain came into his 
mind, ‘‘I suppose now, as you are so delicate and genteel- 
like, you wouldn’t be expectin’ high wages ?”’. 


’ 
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“T expect no wages,” said Maxwell bluntly. ‘“‘I have as 
much clothes in this valise,” he pointed to a portmanteau, once 
very handsome, but now much the worse for wear, ‘‘as I want 
for twelve months, and I have no need of anything but the 
food and shelter every son of Adam requires.” 

‘‘ Well, thin,” said the old man, ‘‘I won’t take you at your 
word, for that would be dhrivin’ a hard bargin, and takin’ a 
mane advantage of you. But if you like to stay here and look 
about you, you can be of some little use to us maybe, an’ 
sure, if you roe did nothin’, we won’t begrudge you the bite 
and the sup.” 

“I’m extremely obliged (to you,” said Maxwell, rising up. 
“It’s the first word ot welcome I have had since I set—since 
I began looking for work; and you won’t find me ungrateful. 
But I’m dead tired; and if you could show me where I might 
rest the night, to-morrow we could talk things over.” 

Here arose a little trouble, however; a trouble which had 
already suggested itself to the women, who had been engaged 
in an anxious debate over it. There were but two beds in the 
only room that served as parlor and bedroom—one of these 
was occupied by Debbie, the other by her parents. Pierce in- 
variably slept in the settle bed in the kitchen. Where should 
they put the stranger? The servant boy, when they had such, 
invariably slept in the loft, or in one of the outhouses; and 
they would have promptly relegated the newcomer to either 
place; but they felt, by that secret but infallible instinct that 
characterizes women, that this was no ordinary tramp. There 
was a something about him that told them how much he differed 
from average wayfarers. They could not dream that he was a 
gentleman. That was too much beyond the reach of imagina- 
tion; but they concluded he was some one who had got a “ let- 
down ”’ in the world, and needed additional consideration. 

After a good deal of debating, they decided that Pierce 
should sleep in the loft; and that the stranger should have the 
settle bed in the kitchen. The settle was;'a: long:-box. with a 
lid and two arm-rests at the extremities, ‘It was used during 
the day as a seat, which might accommodate: teur ar five per- 
sons. At night the front was let down seused ee; the lid 
raised, and, lo! it was a comfortable bed.:<«)53*: * 2% 

So Maxwell found it, when the family having said the 
Rosary, and remained for some time afterwards in silent prayer, 
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retired for the night, and left him alone. He sat for a few 
moments meditatively on the edge of the improvised bed, 
watching the smoldering embers on the hearth, and thinking, 
thinking into what a sea of trouble he had plunged himself. 
Then he rolled over into the blankets, and was buried at once 
in a deep sleep. 

He woke refreshed next morning, when he heard Pierce’s 
step on the ladder, rose rapidly, made his ablutions in a primi- 
tive manner outside the door from a tin basin; and, drinking 
in deep draughts of the morning air, he set out with the young 
man to commence the day’s work. 

It was the same as yesterday’s. Pierce opened with his 
strong arm and foot the drills of potatoes, and Maxwell gath- 
ered them up in creels, and tossed them into the great pits 
that yawned to receive them. It was not hard work, but the 
constant stooping over the potatoes made his back ache. He 
was not sorry when old Owen McAuliffe came out, and after 
watching the work for some time in silence and praising the 
potatoes for their size and dryness, bade the two young men 
come in to breakfast. 

This consisted of tea and home-made bread and butter. 
The keen morning air and the exercise had sharpened Max- 
well’s appetite, and he was astonished at the manner in which 
he stowed away junk after junk of heavy, but wholesome, 
bread, that a month ago would have given him dyspepsia for 
weeks. Then, without any delay, they went back to work 
again; Debbie and the old man accompanying them. 

Maxwell, although ashamed to idle even one moment in the 
company of such industrious workers, had time to look around 
him. He found that this farm lay on the edge of ‘a low spur 
of a mountain, that stretched back black and gloomy in the 
gray October light. Evidently, the larger portion of the land 
had been reclaimed from bog and heather at the cost of infi- 
nite labor; and it was quite clear it would revert to the same 
condition again, if sie redeeming hand of man were once lifted 
from it. Here aad there, tufts of furze had succeeded in elud- 
ing the vigilance of the reclaimers, and the soil was peaty— 
not the deep, rich brown mould of more prosperous farms. 
Far around, a great plain, dotted thickly with farmers’ home- 
steads, each in its little clump of trees, stretched to where on 
the horizon faintly-outlined mountains bounded the view. And 
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far to the right there shone or bickered or slept the broad ex- 
panses of the sea. The district was clearly congested; and the 
vast majority of farms were of about the same extent and the 
same character as that in which Maxwell now worked. The 
landscape was not inviting; but he saw, with a faint thrill of 
pleasure, that behind him was the black, unsurveyed moun- 
tain with all its ravines and recesses, such as those where he 
had often encamped above the Lakes. Here, at least, he 
thought, I can beat a retreat sometimes; and, alone, think over 
the problem I have set myself to solve. 

He worked on steadily till dinner time at noon, when they 
were called in by Mrs. McAuliffe. He was tired, and his limbs 
ached from the continuous stooping; but he had a vigorous 
appetite. There was an immense pile of notatoes on the table 
before him and three porringers of milk. He saw the two men 
make the Sign of the Cross over the food; and then set to 
work with their nails to peel the potatoes. He attempted the 
same; but the hot potatoes burned his tender fingers, and his 
taste somehow revolted from the operation. Debbie saw his 
embarrassment, and quickly placed a black-handled knife on the 
table before him. But he managed to make a splendid meal. 
He could never have believed that potatoes and milk could be 
so appetizing. 

They went straight from dinner to work. But Maxwell’s 
back ached so badly that he said: 

‘Look here, men. I’m not shirking work; but, you know, 
I am not used to it; and my back is almost broken. I’ll beg 
off for an hour or two.” 

“Av coorse, av coorse,” said the old man. ‘‘Sthroll up the 
fields and take a look at the heifers. You’ve done enough for 
to-day.” 

The kindness touched Maxwell deeply. He passed out of 
the potato field, and was instantly treading under foot the pur- 
ple blossoms of the heather he loved so well. The whole 
mountain was covered with it, except in a few patches here 
and there, where lean cattle were feeding. He went up and 
up, until he almost reached the chine of the hill. He then sat 
down on a deep purple bed of fragrant heather, smoked leisure- 
ly, and leisurely looked out over the country, and leisurely con- 
sidered how far further he could carry out the unweaving of 
the great problem he had so rashly undertaken to solve. 
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Meanwhile the good folks amongst whom he was now 
thrown were busy conjecturing the history, position, and future 
of their strange visitor. All kinds of clever speculations ran in 
their heads to account for such a singular apparition among 
them. But the final conclusion at which the men arrived was, 
that Maxwell was a deserter from the army and on the run, 
This view Debbie strenuously contradicted. Her woman’s wit 
saw farther than masculine reasoning. She knew that there 
was something about Maxwell that was quite irreconcilable with 
the idea that he was, or had been, a common soldier; and she 
was strengthened in her conviction by watching and noticing 
his linen, which was of an altogether superior kind. But what 
he was, how his fates had led him hither, she could not con- 
jecture. He was a mystery; and it increased tenfold the in- 
terest that surrounded him. Then once the idea struck her 
that he was a criminal on the run from justice, who was div- 
ing into all kinds of holes and corners to escape the Argus 
eyes of the law. It lessened her interest in him, although she 
tried to banish the thought and invest him with the dignity of 
a gentleman in disguise. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“IN THE SWEAT OF THY BROW.” 


The next few days were days of monotonous labor for Max- 
well. To rise at six, be at work at half-past six, to breakfast 
at eight o’clock, dine at twelve, and sup at seven, filling in 
the intervals with steady, unremitting toil, this was each day’s 
programme. To lessen, or rather to vary his employment, he 
was asked to take a spade and dig the lumpers out of the 
drills. He tried, but found this as hard work as picking them 
up and filling the creels. And, unfortunately, he sliced with 
the sharp edge of the spade so many potatoes that the old 
man said: 

“This isn’t the time for skeolans,* me boy. You'll be a 
great hand intirely when we’re settin’ the praties in the spring.” 

At last he was allowed free play to do what he liked about 
the farm. It was quite clear he was not equal to much hard 
work; and as there was no stipulation about wages, and he 
seemed willing to be useful, he was invited to do as he pleased. 


* Potatoes sliced in quarters or halves for seed. 
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“’Tis wondherful,” said the old man, “how handy thim 
sojers are. They’re thrained to everythin’ a’most.” 

“You'll find he’s no sojer,” said Debbie, almost sulkily. 

‘‘Wisha, what else could he be?” said her father. ‘‘Shure, 
he won’t tell his name even; and he wanted to know how far 
away were the police!”’ 

“Well, ’tis no business of ours, I suppose,” said Debbie, 
‘but he’s no desarter, whatever else he is.” 

“You'll see how handy he is about horses,” replied her fa- 
ther, clinging to his idea. ‘I saw him watchin’ the chestnut 
yesterday; and, faix, he seemed to know the pints of a horse 
as well as Sims of Thralee.” 

“Well, he’s quite and asy-spoken enough,” said Pierry. 
‘An’ for a bhoy who made no bargain about wages, he seems 
anxious enough for the work.” 

On the whole, these were favorable opinions enough about 
our young nonconformist, who had essayed a trying task, and 
was sinking beneath the, burden, when a sudden inspiration 
loomed up on his imagination from some far, invisible depths, 
and turned his cloud of despair into a pillar glowing with the 
fire and light of hope and great promise. 

It was on a Sunday morning a week or two after his intro- 
duction to this humble family, when he lay on a bed of grass 
and heather up there on the breast of the black mountain of 
Croughna-Cree. The family had gone to Mass three miles 
away; and although it was the custom for one to remain at 
home to guard the house and premises, they committed the 
care of the place, with singular confidence, to Maxwell. Pierry 
had volunteered to stay at home. He was the doubting Tho- 
mas. He thought it singularly improvident to leave the whole 
place in the hands of a perfect stranger, and one with the pos- 
sibly evil record of a deserter from the army. Debbie had 
again insisted that Maxwell was nothing of the kind; and, as 
it was broadly hinted that Pierry’s devotion was so tenuous 
that he only sought an excuse for remaining away from Mass, 
his pride was stung, and he cried: 

“Very well! But the throuble be on yereselves and not on 
me!” 

And so Maxwell, who, it was charitably surmised, “ had no 
religion,’ was allowed to assume control of Lisheen for two or 
three hours on that Sunday. 

VOL, LXXXIV.—40 
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“You needn’t stick yourself in the kitchen,” said the old 
man, going out. ‘Take the kay in your pocket, and lave Snap 
loose; and you can go up and see after the heifers, and keep 
thim blagard crows away from the drills.” 

So Maxwell went up into the mountains, like any prophet 
of the Lord, to think earnestly, and listen, if so it might be, to 
any voices from within or without, that would speak to him, 
and point out the way in which he should walk. For he felt, 
in spite of deep heart-sinkings and doubts, that he had assumed 
a certain noble and spiritual calling, far, far removed from the 
petrified uniformity of an existence which his class traditions 
and teachings would have marked out for him, but which he 
now regarded with a certain loathing that became almost physical 
in its intensity. For he began to reflect, there in the autumnal 
afternoon, on the fearful waste of time and life that would have 
been his inevitable lot had he remained amongst his class, and 
followed its traditions. ‘‘ Parasites,” he thought, “fattening on 
the vitals of a race that could not shake them aside, drawing a 
life-sustenance and a pleasure-sustenance from starving wretches, 
who had to labor night and day to ward off starvation! Drones 
in a busy bee-hive, eating a honey that they did not make, and 
drinking a nectar they did not distil! Plutocrats, not aristo- 
crats—they would shame the name—for who are the best, but 
they who, consecrated to great work, draw out the slender 
threads and filaments of life, and weave them into noble tex- 
tures and tapestries for their race?” 

And then his thoughts turned suddenly downwards to these 
toiling and laboring serfs,.and he thought how noble, amidst 
their perpetual poverty, were their laborious and austere lives. 
Even from a purely physical standpoint, he felt ashamed of him- 
self. He had been an athlete in Trinity, winning prizes at the 
College sports, until the doctors had warned him aside; and 
see how swiftly he collapsed when a little daily toil was placed. 
on his shoulders. And these peasants! How easily, how 
smoothly, how deftly, they plied hand and nerve and sinew and 
muscle from dawn to dark, never tired, never fatigued, their 
whole physical system moving rhythmically at the divine call of 
labor. He had noticed how firm were their muscles, how broad 
their wrists, and how the muscles and tendons seemed to strain 
with the strength of whipcord when unusual pressure was placed 
on them. And how beautifully clean they were! Not a single 
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scab or speck on their spotless skins. Not a trace of dust or 
dandruff in their hair. Their hands were hardened and enamelled 
by toil, their bodies were washed in sweat; but they were kept 
sweet and wholesome and fragrant by that daily ablution, by the 
free play of the pure mountain air, and the immaculate sanctity 
of their lives. Compared with many whom he had known, that 
peasant boy was “‘ Hyperion to a Satyr’’; and compared even 
with Queen Mab, that mountain girl was an Amazon of health 
and generous vitality. ‘‘ Blessed is work!” thought Maxwell. 
“Blessed is the sentence: ‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
labor all the days of thy life!’” 

But—and then his heart sank within him—what chance had 
he to compete with these athletes of Nature, and take up duties 
now, to which he should have been indurated from childhood ? 
How can the poodle run with the greyhound; or the sloth 
wrestle with the lion? Nay; it was madness! He should have 
kept to his own class, lived as they did, and died as they did! 
No, no; that will never do. He cannot admit the ignoble 
thought. He has set out on a mission, and he must accomplish 
it. But how? His cardinal principle was to get a fulcrum 
within the lives of these peasants, wherewith to raise them, and 
place them on some higher plane. But, supposing they were 
already on a plane higher than his own, and in. the physical 
department they certainly were, what then? He dared not 
touch the spiritual; and what remained? The answer was, 
the social and intellectual life of the people, the sweetness and 
the light, that would help them to bear with greater equani- 
mity the inequalities of life, and the hardships incident to their 
condition. But how? This seems an impossibility. He has 
undertaken a Herculean task, without the strength of Hercules. 
And he shall be defeated. And then, he must go back to his 
own tribe to be for evermore a butt and a jest for his Quixot- 
ism. See Tolstoi, his patron saint, is laughed at, his motives 
misinterpreted, his self-denial contradicted, his theories ridiculed. 
He will go down to posterity as a madman, a voluptuary 
masquerading under the guise of a martyr, a teacher of prin- 
ciples he dared not practise—an idealist, carrying his sparks of 
inspiration into a powder-magazine, a fool to be hoisted with 
his own petard! And thou, thou, here in this Irish NVebe/welt, 
thou shalt be the prophet and pioneer? No; only the &rzt- 
ratimer—the Arch-Dreamer! Then the flash of illumination came. 
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“At least I have sacrificed myself for an idea, If I cannot 
be the salt of savor to others, at least I myself shall not rot.’ 

He went down from the mountain. The family had come 
back, all but Debbie, who had lingered behind talking with the 
neighbors. The old woman was bending over the huge pot, 
that hung from the black iron framework above the hearth. 
She was stirring up a great savory mess of pork and cabbage, 
whilst in another pot the potatoes were simmering. The men, 
father and son, were conversing in the yard. The young man, 
slightly rebellious against circumstances, was making angry 
comments on the sermon. ‘Two others, neighbors, were listening, 

“TI can’t stand this,” said Pierry. ‘’Tis all patience! pa- 
tience! and thrust in God. Betther for us thrust in our own 
right arrums. ‘The blackest hour is before the dawn!’ Thin, 
the dawn must be near, because the hour is black enough 
now!’ Why don’t the prieshts lade us? Why don’t they tell 
us: Rise up like min, and don’t lie undher like whipped pup- 
pies—?”’ 

“Because they see farther than you,’’ said his father. 
‘“‘They have the ejucation that you haven’t; and they have 
the Sperrit of God guidin’ them.” 

‘*‘ Bejobs, thin,”’ said Pierry, ‘‘I wish to God they’d see as 
far as to-morrow; and tell us what we are to do, whin these 
—bailiffs are upon us.” 

‘Lave to-morrow look out for itself,’ said the old man. 
“God will be there to-morrow as well as to-day.” 

“A piece of lead, an’ a grain of powdher—”’ said Pierry, 
but his father whispered: ‘Whist!’’ as Maxwell came into the 
yard. 

The latter noticed the sudden silence, but said nothing. 
The three young men slunk silently away. The old man said: 

‘‘Nothin’ unusual turned up, I suppose?” 

“Nothing,” said Maxwell, who was somewhat disturbed by 
the apparent suspicion with which he was regarded. 

‘You said your own prayers in your own way, I sup- 
pose?” said the old man. 

“IT thought a good deal,” said Maxwell. ‘ Sometimes, think- 
ing is praying.” 

“Thrue for you,” said the old man. “Just as I suppose 
working is praying, as the priesht sometimes tell us!” . 

‘‘And your priest is right,” said Maxwell earnestly. ‘‘ The 
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old monks have left the motto, Ladorare est orare, to labor is 
to pray!” ; 

They sat down to the Sunday dinner. Pierry’s absence was 
not noticed. On Sundays young men went away from home 
very often to a hurling match, or a dance, and took potluck 
with the neighbors. The meal proceeded in silence; the old 
man was sunk in his own reflections, Maxwell was disturbed. 
Clearly, from what he had heard when he came into the yard, 
he was amongst these people, but not of them. They were evi- 
dently in trouble, and they could not confide in him. He had 
no right to complain, of course, but if this barrier of distrust was 
not broken down, his mission would remain unfulfilled. And 
yet he was in a new country; and a single false step would, 
he knew, be fatal. It was a sudden problem, and Maxwell had 
experience enough to know that he must not be precipitate. 
And yet the question would force itself upon him; should he 
await the development of events, or anticipate them by in- 
quiries? Prudence pointed to the first course. But, as he si- 
lently ate his dinner, he reflected: These people took me in, 
a stranger, broke bread with me, made no hard stipulation 
with me; a great cloud is looming over them, and I— 

He pushed aside the plate and porringer, and said, with a 
steady gaze at the old man: 

“You’re in trouble, I understand! ” 

The old man started a little, laid down his knife and fork, 
and said hesitatingly: 

‘A little. Sure, we’re always in throuble, welcome be the 
will of God.” 

The mother, sitting by the hearth, coughed slightly. Deb- 
bie looked anxious. 

“TI have no right,” said Maxwell, ‘“‘to intrude upon your 
secrets; but if I can help you in any way, you may command 
me!” 

““We’re much obliged to you,” said Owen McAuliffe. ‘ But 
sure, we’ve no right to put our throubles upon sthrange shoul- 
ders—”’ 

“I might be able to see farther than you,” said Maxwell, 
who was now very anxious to help these poor people. “I’ve 
seen a bit of the world, and had some experience of trouble 
myself.” 

‘‘Well, thin, you’re young to have throuble,” said the old 
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man. ‘But sure there can be no harrum in telling you what 
all the parish knows. We owe a year’s rent, an’ haven’t the 
manes to pay it. The agent has took out a decree aginst us; 
and we don’t know the minute the bailiffs will be upon us and 
seize all we have.” 

‘‘That’s hard lines,” said Maxwell sympathetically. ‘But 
what do you propose to do?”’ 

“ There’s the throuble,’’ said the old man anxiously. “ Pier- 
ry and the bhoys wants to meet the balliffs wanst and forever 
and have it out wid them—” 

‘You mean to resist?’’ asked Maxwell anxiously. 

“Yes; to fight it out wid them; and let the case go be- 
fore the counthry.” ‘ 

‘“‘That means bloodshed and imprisonment,” said Maxwell. 

“Yes; and thin—av coorse, Pierry won’t shtay in the 
counthry. He’ll go to America, whin he comes out of gaol!” 

This looked bad. It meant heavy trial on this poor family, 
and the final disruption of their home. Maxwell leaned his 
head on his hand, and began to think. After some time, he 
asked anxiously : 

“Ts there no alternative? I mean, can nothing else be 
done?” 

“Nothing,” said the old man, “‘except to clear the farm.” 

“You mean to remove the cattle and everything else that 
might be saleable ?”’ 

“Yes; that’s just it. And that’s what we want, as it is 
the aisiest way out of the throuble.” 

“But then they’ll evict you,” said Maxwell. 

“No”; said the old man. ‘‘ Because, if they did, they’d 
lose everythin’ as well as we ourselves.” 

“And why not clear the farm then, as you say? It will 
stop bloodshed, and avert serious trouble from your home.” 

‘‘Thrue for you, but Pierry and the bhoys won’t have it. 
They want to have it out wanst and forever.” 

Here was a difficulty that put Maxwell at his wits’ ends to 
solve. Ruin was before this poor family—absolute, irretriev- 
able ruin. He felt deeply for them. The great problem of the 
land was presented to his eyes naked to be solved. And he 
saw that his own little programme would come to a summary 
end with the ruin of this little household. He could not com- 
mence to work out the problem elsewhere again. 
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After a long pause he said: 

‘By the way, how much is due? What will satisfy the 
agent?” 

“We owe him twelve pounds,” said the old man. ‘‘I car- 
tried in seven pounds to Thralee to him. ’Twas all I could 
gather. I axed him lave us alone till we sould the hay and 
the handful of oats. He thrun the seven notes in me face, 
and the nixt day I had an attorney’s letter, with costs. I 
wouldn’t mind,” he continued, ‘‘ but we lost a couple of calves 
in the spring; and a young colt, which we expected would 
make the rint for us.” 

“‘Look here,’’ said Maxwell with sudden determination, ‘‘ we 
must prevent violence at any cost. Where is Pierry ?” 

““Gone down to the dance, or perhaps to the forge to gather 
the bhoys for the morning,” replied the old man. 

“Then you and I will clear the farm,” said Maxwell. 

‘* Begobs, you’re a man,” said the old man enthusiastically, 
and the mother said: ‘‘God bless you!”’ and Debbie said 
nothing, but looked as if a yreat load were lifted off her mind. 

‘‘But—”’ said the old man, lingering. 

“What?” said Maxwell. 

“This is a Sunday,” was the reply, ‘and maybe you 
wouldn’t like workin’ on a Sunday?” 

‘*No matter,” said Maxwell. ‘If we are breaking one law, 
we might as well break another, though it will be easier to 
get pardon from above.” 

*‘An’ sure ’tis a good work, an’ it may prevint murder,” 
said the old man. 

“Come!” said Maxwell. ‘‘ There’s no time to lose. Pierry 
will be back before dark; and we must have finished before he 
returns. What shall I take, and where shall I go?” 

‘The aisiest job for you,” said Owen McAuliffe, “ would be 
to drive the two heifers up the mountains into the glin where 
-Mike Ahern’s cattle are. They are as like as two pins; and 
nobody but Mike himself will know them asunder.” 

“And you can trust him?” said Maxwell. 

“Oyeh, thrust Mike Ahern? As my own brother,” replied 
the old man. 

And Maxwell set out to break the Sabbath, and the law of 
the land at the same time. 
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IMMEMOR SUI. 


‘‘If any one had told me a few weeks ago,” thought Bob 
Maxwell, as he trudged up the hill toward the field where the 
heifers were feeding, “that I, Robert Maxwell, Esq., gentle- 
man and Jandlord, would be engaged this Sunday afternoon in 
violating British law, and upsetting British order, by frustrating 
the execution of her Majesty’s writ, I should have deemed him 
a madman. In the eyes of the law, I am about to do a most 
unjustifiable thing; in the light of conscience, a deed that is 
praiseworthy. Which is right? Or are both? Is the law 
justice, or shall justice be the law?” 

But the die was cast. He drove the heifers out of the 
little valley where they were feeding, out through the broken 
fence, and on to the highroad, that led up to the mountain. 
He had only a rough furze root in his hand, and he shouted 
Ho! Ho! Yeho! Yeho! as he had heard the boys shouting 
from time to time. There was a distance of about three miles 
up along the mountain road to the glen where Mike Ahern’s 
cottage nestled; and, as the night sank early, Maxwell was 
anxious to push along rapidly, and get home before nightfall. 
He had accomplished the greater part of his journey, and was 
whistling softly to himself, when suddenly two men stepped 
out upon the road from behind a clump of furze, and per- 
emptorily challenged him. They were rough, strong men, and 
clad in a manner that showed Maxwell at once that they did 
not belong to the farmer or laboring class. One of them 
struck the heifers lightly with a switch, and the animals swerved 
back into the ditch, as the fellow said: 

“Hello! young man, where are you taking these heifers?” 

Maxwell’s temper had instantly risen; and he said angrily: 

“That’s my business. Who are you that attempt to stop 
me on the Queén’s highway ?” 

Something in his air of determination and his peculiar ac- 
cent struck the man, for he said: 

‘We are here in the name of the law. Whose cattle are 
these; and where are you taking them?” 

“The cattle are mine so long as they are in my posses- 
sion,” said Maxwell. ‘‘ Where I am taking them is my own 
affair. Allow me to pass, please, or take the consequences of 
an illegal seizure and arrest.” 
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This unexpected style of address caused the men to fall 
back and consult together. Maxwell took advantage of the in- 
decision; and striking the animals to get them out of the dyke, 
he shouted again Ho! Ho! Yeho! and proceeded on his way 
all the more expeditiously, because he guessed at once they 
were either the bailiffs, who were expected next morning, or 
spies sent to report whether the cattle had been removed. As 
there was no police escort, he rightly conjectured that they 
did not mean business that evening. In an hour he had 
reached the crest of the hills, and was looking down into the 
glen, where, scattered here and there across the darkening 
fields, Mike Ahern’s cattle were feeding. He drove his own 
heifers up to the door of the cabin, and announced his mission. 

““ Bannacht lath!” said Mike Ahern, coming out from the 
dark, smoky recesses of the cabin. ‘So you dodged the bailiffs, 
gossoon. Come in! Come in! ’Twas as good as a play!” 

“What? What do you mean?” said Maxwell, puzzled. 
“Surely, none of you were there?” 

‘‘Oh! begobs, we wor,” was the reply, ‘and ready to 
lind a helpin’ hand if you wanted it. But, begor, you didn’t. 
They thought ’twas the Lord Lieutenant himself that wos 
shpakin’ to them. Won’t they be mad with thimsel’s to- 
morrow morning. But come in, come in, an’ take sumthin’ 
agin the road.” 

Bob Maxwell declined the whisky that was offered him, but 
asked for milk, which was freely given. He drank standing, 
but ‘this was considered incompatible with hospitality, so he 
had to sit down, and accept the delighted admiration of the 
family, and the many neighbors who had been hovering around 
the place all the evening in expectation of a scene with the 
bailiffs. 

Mike Ahern, who prided himself on being a skilful diplo- 
matist, and who was universally reputed as a very ‘“‘ knowledge- 
able man,” did not allude further to the evening’s escapade; 
but fell back, like a wise man, on generalities. 

“Well, now,’’ said he, as Maxwell sat contentedly with the 
porringer in his hand, ‘an’ how do ye like the counthry ?” 

“Very well,” said Maxwell cheerfully. “I like the country 
and I like the people.” 

“Wisha, ’tis a poor counthry,” said Mike Ahern tentatively. 

‘*Poverty and riches are only two forms of necessity,” said 
Maxwell. 
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Mike Ahern looked puzzled and scratched his head; but he 
murmured : 

‘‘That’s thrue for you, begor!” 

“IT mean,” said Maxwell mercifully, “that the poor man 
wants a little; the rich man a good deal; and, you know, the 
more you want the poorer you are! Therefore, a rich man is 
only another name for a poor man.” 

This was a logical thesis that puzzled his audience consider- 
ably. But he was in excellent humor, as any man should be 
who is surrounded by an admiring crowd, so he condescended 
to explain. 

“What would you call a rich man, now?” he asked, ad- 
dressing Mike Ahern. 

“A rich man ?”’ said Mike alarmed. ‘‘ Begobs, that depinds!” 

*“So it does,” replied Maxwell. ‘‘But I suppose you’d call 
a man rich that would have, say, a hundred thousand pounds?” 

“‘Oh, Lord!’’ said Mike Ahern. ‘‘ Faix, an’ I would, or 
half, or quarter, or a tinth of it. Tare an’ ’ouns, man, a— 
hundred—thousand—pounds! ” 

‘Well, I call him ‘ poor,’ ” said Maxwell calmly. ‘ “ Because 
there never yet was a man that had a hundred thousand pounds 
that did not want a hundred thousand more. And a man that 
wants a hundred thousand pounds is a poor man, isn’t he?” 

‘Faith, I suppose he is!’’ said Mike Ahern dubiously. 

‘But to come down lower,” said Bob Maxwell, entering in- 
to the fun of the thing. ‘‘ Would you call yourself a poor man?” 

“ Begor, whatever I call meself, or any wan else, I am poor 
enough, God knows!”’ ‘ 

“And yet,” said Maxwell, “if you had a hundred pounds 
in the bank at Tralee, you’d be poorer still.” ; 

‘Would I, though?” said Mike Ahern, with a wink around 
the circle. ‘“ That’s the divil’s own quare thing entirely. Thry 
me with it, and you’ll see.” 

“Well,” said Maxwell. ‘“‘Here is how the matter stands. 
How do you sleep now?” 

“Divil a betther,’’ said Mike Ahern. ‘‘ From the minute I 
puts me head on the pillow a cannon ball wouldn’t wake me!” 

‘‘And how is the appetite?” said Maxwell. 

“‘Divil a betther,” said Mike Ahern. ‘“ Ax herself or Aus- 
tie there, an’ they’ll tell you.” 

“‘Oh, begor, that’s thrue, whatever,” said Mrs, Ahern. 
“There are times when he’d ate the paving stones.” 
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“Very good,” said Maxwell. ‘‘ Now, if you had a hundred 
pounds in the bank, you’d never sleep or eat again; and you 
might as well have as much tissue paper as bank notes, for all 
the good they’d do you!” 

“‘Yerra, stop your codraulin’,” said Mike Ahern. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t I shleep and ate, wid me rint safe and sound in the 
bank ?” 

‘Because you’d be thinking every minute of the night and 
day that the bank would break and ruin you; or that the man- 
ager would run away with your little deposit; or that a thief 
would break in and rob you. Then the missus would want a 
new gown and Austie a new hat; and the neighbors would 
want to borrow a little from you to ease your burden; and 
you’d never have a moment’s rest, night or day, until you be- 
came a poor man, that is, a rich man again, that is, until you 
had little and wanted nothing.” 

There was a titter amongst the boys at Mike’s expense; so 
he turned the conversation. 

““Well, I suppose you had not much to spare in the army, 
whatever,” he said. ‘‘ Poor sojers can’t spare much on a shil- 
ling a day!” 

Maxwell was thunderstruck. The sudden revelation discon- 
certed him considerably. Here, then, was the estimate formed 
of him by these people—a discharged soldier, or worse. He 
looked frightened, but the old man seeing it, came to his relief. 

‘‘Wisha, you needn’t be put about, me poor bhoy, by what 
I said. Your secret is as safe with us as wid yerself. If the 
peelers are waitin’ to hear from us, they’ll wait a long time.” 

Maxwell was too puzzled to say anything. Mike Ahern 
came to his relief again. 

“I suppose now whin you go into battle you’re afraid-like 
—I mane most min are afraid?” 

“Yes”; said Maxwell, slowly regaining speech. He raised 
his eyes and looked around and saw something that made him 
quite determined to humor the fancy as long as he could. It 
was nothing more than a few rough boards leaning on a nail 
against the wall, and containing a few tattered books. In the 
dim light he made out the one word, ‘‘ Shakespeare,” and _ his 
heart leaped with joy. For, amidst all the causes of depres- 
sion that assailed him in his new life, the worst was the lack 
of all intellectual exercise or pleasure. Reading had been the 
mainstay of his life in city and camp. It had become a neces- 
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sity of existence. And much as he felt the loneliness and the 
poverty and the dismal surroundings of his new life, he thought 
he could bear up against the terrible depression, if only he 
could fly sometimes from the torture of his own thoughts and 
go out into those delightful realms of fancy created by the 
masters of poetry and fiction for the benefit of the race. A 
hundred times he was tempted to ask Pierry to beg a loan of 
a few books from the priest—the only one within miles who 
would be likely to possess any. But he shrank in shyness from 
making such a request, and had his soul starved in consequence. 
Now, unexpectedly, he had lighted on a treasure, and his eyes 
shone with delight, like those of a thrice-disappointed miner 
who has just seen beneath the dull brown earth the gleam of 
hidden gold. 

“Yes”; he replied to Mike Ahern’s question, ‘ that’s true. 
No man, no matter how brave, hears the bullets whistle round 
him for the first time without fear and shrinking. Then the 
temper rises when one begins to think that over there are fel- 
lows who want to murder him. And then he becomes mad, 
mad, and he wants to kill, kill, everybody and everything.” 

The young men ufderstood him well. They were of the 
fighting race—the knights of the spade and sword. 

‘““Men are strange beings,’ continued Maxwell, soliloquiz- 
ing. ‘“‘Just as you have often seen a horse, especially at night, 
start at shadows and tremble all over and shake and become 
white with sweat, where the rider sees nothing; and then at 
another time, without any apparent cause, will take the bit be- 
tween his teeth and pull to the devil, so it is with men. We 
are always starting at shadows, and then driving mad to ruin 
and destruction.” 

‘“What you say about the horses is thrue, whatever,” said 
one of the young men. ‘‘I see you wor a dragoon, or else 
you could never have known them so well. But min don’t 
start and sweat at shaddas!” 

“Don’t they?” said Maxwell, turning around, and facing 
his interlocutor, who sat back amidst a group upon the settle. 
“T bet you a pipe of tobacco, that I’ll make you shiver and 
tremble, like a girl, before ten minutes.” 

“ Begobs, thin, you couldn’t,” said the young fellow, com- 
pletely misunderstanding Maxwell, and standing up to divest 
himself of his coat for a fight, ‘‘nor a betther man den you. 
Come on, you d d desarter, an’ lemme see you do it!” 
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The others tried to pull the fellow back into the seat, and 
to calm him, but it was no easy task. 

‘“No, no; I wo’ not be quiet,” he said, struggling against 
them, ‘‘ didn’t the fellow say he’d make me thrimble before him. 
D him, I often bate a betther man than him. Let him 
come on now, or come out into the haggart, where the wim- 
min won’t be frickened! No, no; I won’t sit down, till I have 
it out wid him.” 

Maxwell himself was amazed, and even frightened. He had 
excellent nerves, but they began to sink under the new and ut- 
terly strange circumstances in which he found himself. 

“You misunderstand me, my dear fellow,” he said, rising 
up. “I didn’t mean that. Put on your coat.” 

“Oh, you didn’t mane that, you didn’t,” sneered the other. 
“Of course you didn’t, not you. Well, would you be plazed to 
tell the company what you did mane, whin you said you could 
best me?” 

“I never said I could best you,” said Maxwell meekly. 
‘‘ What I meant was to show you how easily we are influenced, 
so that I can make any of you laugh or cry, get frightened or 
angry, in a few minutes, and merely by word of mouth. Which 
wil] you have first,” he continued, with a gaiety he did not 
feel, ‘‘the laugh or the fright?” 

‘“‘Begor,” said Mike Ahern, “like the man that was invited 
to taste the tay or the whishkey, and thought he’d take the 
whishkey whilst they wor makin’ the tay, we’ll have the fright 
over first, that we may get our night’s rest afther.” 

“He may go on, but he’s not goin’ to fricken me,’’ said the 
young man who thought he was challenged. 

‘‘Then, hand me down that book,” said Maxwell, pointing 
to the blackened and tattered Shakespeare. 

But here commienced another painful scene. For just as 
Mike Ahern was stretching his hand towards the book, his wife, 
a middle-aged, sorrow-stricken woman, began to rock herself 
to and fro, on the sugan chair where she was sitting, and to 
moan out, as she clasped and reclasped her hands before her: 

‘Oh, vo! vo! oh! mavrone! mavrone! to think of you, to- 
night, me darlin’ bhoy, away from me, your mother, an’ I here 

salone, alone! Oh, don’t ,tetch "em! don’t tetch ’em, me poor 
bhoy’s books, that he loved in his heart of hearts! Oh, lave 
’em alone! lave’em alone! Didn’t I promise him that no hand 
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but his should tetch ’em till he come back, me fair-haired 
bhoy—?” 

It was the old, old story in Ireland. The darling son, the 
flower of the flock, the sunny, bright-haired boy, who had no 
taste for sports or fun, but only for the books and his prayers; 
set apart for Levitical purposes, the one overwhelming ambition 
of the Irish mother; sent to college, out of the scrapings and 
economies of the humble household; coming back on his holi- 
days, the light of his mother’s eyes; then, suddenly disappear- 
ing, as if swallowed up in a mighty storm of anguish; and leav- 
ing behind him a terrible memory of shattered hopes, disap- 
pointec ambitions, and the stern judgment of silence on the 
hearth he had desecrated, except for those eternal echoes of 
maternal love, that no ban or judgment, public or private, could 
ever stifle or extinguish. It was no alleviation of her misery 
to learn that her boy, deeming himself unsuited to the eccle- 
siastical state, had gone to New York, and was now a success- 
ful journalist on one of the leading papers; that he had a salary 
of ten pounds a week, and was reputed a man who might rise 
to the highest departments in his profession. She would rather 
see him a young curate in the remotest chapel on the Kerry 
mountains, or down where the Atlantic surges beat against the 
beehive cells of ancient monks and hermits—anywhere, any- 
where, provided she could see him in the priest’s vestments at 
the altar of God. 

“Wisha, shure, he can’t do any harrum,” said Mike Ahern 
to the wife, who still continued rocking herself to and fro on 
the chair, and clasping and unclasping her hands, and moaning. 
“Sure, he’s not going to run away wid ’em. Here, boy, take 
the book, an’ see what you can make of it.” 

But Maxwell’s nerves were now too shaken; and he ex- 
cused himself. A strange fear had come down upon his soul. 
The weird place, hidden away in mountain solitudes, the high 
winds that forever moaned and wailed about the valleys, the 
darkness of the cabin, lighted only by the turf and wood fire, 
which cast vast, uncanny shadows on the walls and up against 
the blackened thatch and the rafters that were ebonized by 
years of smoke, the wild faces all around, reddened by the fire 
whilst all else was blind and black in the shadow; the anger 
of the young man, who, without the slightest provocation, 
wanted to pick a quarrel; the secrecy with which, as they had 
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confessed, they had watched him coming up the mountain 
side; and lastly, the sudden emotion of the gray-haired woman 
by the fire—all combined to remind Maxwell that he was in 
strange and perhaps perilous circumstances of life; and brought 
to his memory one parting word of Outram’s: “ You are afraid, 
Maxwell. You don’t trust the noblest peasantry in the world. 
You need a talisman!” 

He tried to shake it off, but in vain. Then he thought he 
had been led into a horrid trap by the very family with which 
he had been living in such amity during the last few weeks. 
Perhaps, after all, the old suspicion was right; and that he 
had betrayed himself into surroundings of extreme peril. All 
that he had ever heard of the bloodthirstiness of the peasantry, 
of their hatred of landlords, of their disregard for human life, 
came back to him; and one only thought took possession of 
him—how to get away from such uncanny people, and get 
back to civilization once more. 

He took the ring that Outram had given him from his 
pocket, and put it quietly on his little finger. In the dark at- 
mosphere it began to smoke and emit flames. He put his 
hand over his head, and stroked down his hair, so that all 
might see the talisman. They were very soon as frightened as 
himself, and Mike Ahern, thrusting the “Shakespeare” into 
his hands, said {tremulously : 

“Here, sure, if that’s what you want, ’tis aisily settled. 
But I’m thinkin’ we'll put off the fright and the laugh to some 
other time.” 

Maxwell took the book; but with great courtesy he stooped 
over and held it out towards the poor mother: 

“T’ll- bring it back to you safe as I got it,” he said. ‘‘ Only 
let me have it for a few days.” 

The terrible ring flamed under her eyes; and she turned 
away. 

“Oh, take it! take it! in the Name of God,” she said, 
‘‘and go away. I knew the divil had somethin’ to say to 
you, whin I saw you comin’ into the house.” 

Maxwell accepted the compliment, and with an affected 
gaiety, he said: ‘‘ Good-night, lads!’’ and went down along 
the mountain road to his home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FALLACY OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM 
BY M. D: PETRE. 


‘* Je ne décide point entre Genéve et Rome, 
De quelque nom divin que leur parti les nomme 
J'ai vu des deux cétés la fourbe.et la fureur.” 


MIESE words come from the mouth of one who 
stands aside from every denomination, and looks 
on at their strife and differences from what he 
regards as a higher standpoint. They express 

mam the calm of indifference, the impartiality of one 
who has no side. 

There is something imposing in this cool, passionless atti- 
tude, something so much nobler and higher in appearance than 
that of the struggling multitude beneath, that the world often 
over-estimates the greatness of such men, and mistakes an in- 


difference, which is purely negative, for an all-embracing char- 
ity and devotion to truth, which are qualities most strong and 
positive. 

It is undoubtedly more dignified to stand aside from a row; 


’ 


and so odious have the terms “denomination” and “ sect” be- 
come, that there are many to whom the disputes between them 
will appear nothing greater nor more important than any ordi- 
nary quarrel. This is so much the case that even members of 
one church or the other will often, like Voltaire, assume the 
part of disinterested spectators, and treat with philosophic cold- 
ness the very points on which the teaching of their church 
differs from that of others. And, what is still more remarkable, 
whereas formerly the great ‘churches, at least, repudiated the 
terms sect or denomination, as applied to themselves, even they 
are now at times less shy of the appellation. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Church of England should, as has been pointed 
out lately in the Hibbert Journal, sometimes condescend in the 
matter, when we find even some Catholics ready to adopt the 
custom; to acknowledge their Church as one of several, and 
not as the one. y 

To many it will seem that this attitude of indifference, this 
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almost deprecating temper of mind in regard to even the most 
essential claims of their own Church, is, in religious people, a 
characteristic wholly satisfactory, a proof of advance in the 
love of truth and in the spirit. of universal charity. And this 
view will naturally be strengthened by the fact that its most 
energetic opponents are often not distinguished by either of 
these characteristics. As contrasted with the bitterness of sects, 
such unsectarianism cannot but appear noble and disinter- 
ested. 


Now we are all agreed that truth and charity are above 
everything else; if, therefore, this undenominational attitude 
be really the product of these two great virtues, there would 
seem to be nothing more to be said. But, then, ought we not 
to go a little further still, and renounce, even in name, differ- 
ences which we are no longer prepared to support in reality ? 
If we are not ready to go as far as this, is it not because we 
do, in our hearts, ascribe greater importance to these differences 
than, in theory, we admit, so that there may, after all, be a 
certain inconsistency in our conduct, which can perhaps be jus- 
tified, but which certainly needs to be explained ? 

Is there not, in fact, often something deceptive in this tem- 
per of mind? something akin to the delusiveness of that would- 
be asceticism, which glorifies coldness and self-concentration of 
temperament by the name of detachment? We cannot renounce 
what we do not possess; we cannot be disinterested except in 
the matter of real interests; we cannot be tolerant except we 
have convictions; we cannot be detached except we have at- 
tachments. The love of truth does not exclude warmth and 
feeling, and the whole question in regard to such an undenom- 
inational temper as we have described is, whether it is the re- 
sult of indifference or of comprehension, whether it is inspired 
by real devotion to the truths which it will, nevertheless, not 
inculcate by coercive methods; or whether it is simply the 
result of total scepticism, or even ignorance, in regard to the 
truths or opinions under discussion. 

Now there are truths which are not capable of exciting any 
passion, but these are not religious truths, any more than they 
are political truths. Any truth which has a direct bearing on 
life, which is not purely scientific or logical, which is a prac- 
tical and human, as opposed to a purely speculative, truth, must 


enlist the heart and the feelings as well as the mind. In re- 
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ligious beliefs and dogmas, if we are concerned with anything 
at all we are concerned with truths of vital, and not merely 
intellectual, import. It is open to us to say that the subject 
is not worthy of discussion, but it is not open to us to say 
that such truths can be mere colorless objects of knowledge, 
without appreciable consequences or results. 

‘‘I hate,” says Goethe, ‘that which merely instructs me 
and does not thereby increase and intensify my activity.” 
With this quotation Nietzsche opens his fine treatise on the 
advantages and disadvantages of history, in the course of which 
he has some words on the relations of truth and justice which 
are singularly appropriate to our topic. 

Justice, he tells us, is not a cold and bloodless virtue, but 
is living and sensitive. The just man loves truth, indeed, but 
not merely the truth.of ‘‘cold, ineffective knowledge,” but also 
that truth which is the “source of order and chastisement”; 
he devotes his life to the pursuit of truth, but not like those, 
her so-called servants, who ‘‘ have neither the will nor the 
strength to judge,” and who desire only that barren and life~ 
less truth ‘‘ from which nothing proceeds.” 

‘“‘There are many neutral truths,” he says, ‘“ there are prob- 
lems which we can solve without self-conquest, and still more, 
without self-sacrifice. In such indifferent and inoffensive mat- 
ters a man may rightly become a mere spirit of pure knowl- 
edge. And yet even should there be, in exceptional times, 
whole bands of such learned inquirers, rather minds than men, 
such times are, nevertheless, lacking in strong, robust ‘justice, 
which is the noblest element of truth. . . . For only the 
strong .can judge, it is for the weak to Zolerate.” * 

So that, to draw our own conclusion, the mere passionless 
love of theoretical knowledge has nothing to do with the no- 
bler quality of justice; the former is concerned with that side 
of truth which has no direct bearing on life, the latter regards. 
our attitude towards those truths which are a part of our ex- 
istence. When our very welfare and happiness depend on the 
truth being this or being that, then he who can judge, regard- 
less of personal advantage, who can proclaim the truth, and 
proclaim it with all its consequences, who can place falsehood: 
on the left as he places truth on the right, is greater than he 
who is merely true with the truth of detachment and indiffer- 


* Vom Nutzen und Nachtheil der Historie. 
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ence, for his is a human and positive, a suffering and a con- 
quering, truth. 

Those who could never rise to the sublime heights of such 
a justice as Nietzsche describes, may still be capable of exer- 
cising the milder and easier virtue of tolerance. For this lat- 
ter we must simply be devoid of passion; for the former, pas- 
sion must be ever there, warming and strengthening the sense 
of truth, but ever subordinate thereto. Justice is truth tri- 
umphant, with its foot upon passion, which is: 


“Kept quiet, like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot 
Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe.”’ 


We want to avoid anything that savors of partisanship, but 
we may pay too high a price for this negative virtue, and there 
are men who will be something if they are partisans, but who 
will be nothing at all if they are merely detached and indiffer- 
ent. Unless our tolerance be the result of a larger life, of a 
fuller comprehension, it will denote rather the absence of a’ 
certain defect than the possession of special force or virtue. 


When we hear the members of any great Church almost make 
it a boast that they never work for her interests, and that 
their end is ever and wholly undenominational, we would with- 
hold our admiration until we understand exactly in what sense 
their words are to be understood. If their meaning is that they 
are above the narrowness of mere controversy, that their char- 
ity will stretch to every form of human misery, that difference 
of conviction will not close their hearrs to any who may need 
their help, that their own faith will never make them crush the 
beliefs of others, that their apprehension of truth is too spiri- 
tual to allow them {to regard any presentation of it as final, 
then, however extended their tolerance may be, it is not in- 
consistent with the most real love for what they regard as vi- 
tal truth. But if, on the contrary, their meaning be that they 
are indulgent because they are not intense, that their beliefs 
are not sufficiently real and living for them to have even a 
wish to share them with others, then surely their magnanimity 
is rather a negative than a positive virtue, and there is no great 
manifestation of charity in being silent about truths of which 
they are only half certain. 

After all, is it possible to care deeply for anything our- 
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selves, and not ‘have the faintest wish to share it with others? 
Why should we even nominally adhere to doctrines for which 
we never want to gain a single disciple? 

Nor is this spirit of cold, philosophic detachment to be 
justified as being the only guarantee against a spirit of coer- 
cion and tyranny. There is a surer safeguard of liberty in the 
principle of autonomy, which is‘a principle actually essential 
to the development of that higher form of justice which Nietz- 
sche describes. In proportion to the energy of our own per- 
sonal efforts after truth will be our readiness to recognize the 
rights of each: mind within its own domain. Believing in the 
necessity of certain truths to our own life, truths which we 
have won and which we maintain in the sweat of the brow, we 
shall certainly not want to force them on others in a way in 
which we ourselves could never have accepted them, in a way 
which would pervert the very nature of the truths themselves. 
However little, then, we may claim to be unsectarian in the 
sense of being detached from any form of religious conviction, 
and mere passionless observers of a war in which we have no 
part, we can still be so in the nobler sense of a sympathy with 
every lawful liberty, and with religious liberty above all. 

This fallacious form of unsectarianism is part of the more 
prevailing error according to which any subject or interest may 
be widened by addition without expansion. Expansion implies 
an inner principle of growth; addition consists in merely ex- 
ternal accretions. We are not more large-minded in our reli- 
gion because we have many other interests besides, unless those 
interests become a living part of our religion. To say, as some 
do, that, though we believe in the soul, we will only work for 
the body, does not make our spiritual philosophy, our doctrine 
of the soul itself, any broader or more comprehensive. Our 
large-mindedness in any subject must be proved by our treat- 
ment of that same subject, and not by a simple avoidance of 
it, however generous such an avoidance may appear. 

We often come across the workings of the same fallacy in 
the field of Christian philanthropy; here, too, breadth is often 
thought to consist in a variety of foreign accretions, and not 
in the actual expansiveness of the religious work in question. 
We remember, for example, a visit to a so-called men’s ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Club’’ in one of the poorer quarters of a great city. There 
were billiard tables, card tables, a gymnastic apparatus, and a 
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refreshment bar. We observed that the presence of the clergy 
who accompanied us elicited no more marks of attention than 
our own. There were no outward signs of religion, Catholic or 
other; and we found, on indirect inquiry, that a considerable 
portion of the members were not practising Catholics at all. 
We could not resist a certain sense of wonder as to why it was 
called a Catholic club and what was the particular object of its 
existence. That there might be some very good motive we 
would not deny; but that motive was, at any rate, not very 
obvious; and to the ordinary observer, it was hard to see why 
it should be a more Catholic act to play billiards with a nomi- 
nal, or even a practising, Catholic, than with a Protestant or 
an atheist; why beer and tobacco, or even tea and coffee, were 
more beneficial to the soul when imbibed under a roof for 
which the Catholic clergy paid rates and taxes than in any 
other establishment; and what the statistics of the ‘* Catholic 
Club” had to do with the statistics of the Catholic Church 
which adjoined it. 

We shall be answered that such a club is run on “‘large- 
minded”’ principles, that the members are not to be tormented 
with piety, and that the clergy desire to be regarded as cheer- 
ful companions in the pursuits of this world, and not as ag- 
gressive reminders of our duty tothe next. Not finding it easy 
to play openly their part of spiritual guides and monitors, they 
will be at least, as an anonymous critic has said, ‘‘ good fellows, 
who can kick a football with the best, and not bother men about 
their immortal souls.” 

But once more we return to our former point, and ask in 
what subject or interest this, our large-mindedness, is exercised. 
In such a club as we have described, if religion enter at all it 
is as an accessory, and not as a qualifying factor of the whole. 
. Religion cannot here be said to characterize the amusements, 
nor do the amusements qualify the religion. We are not more 
liberal and sympathetic in faith and doctrine because we freely 
encourage games and gymnastics; nor are we wider and more 
spiritual in our attitude as to. devotions because we simply omit 
them from our programme. To be, in the true sense, large- 
minded in religion is to be sympathetic and understanding in 
our treatment of doubts and difficulties; to be, within the limits 
of faith, spiritual in our apprehension of dogma; to be recep- 
tive of any knowledge that can amplify our religious conceptions ; 
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to be generous to honest opposition, pitiful towards the ignorant, 
and tender to those who sin, whether by transgression or de- 
nial. No one can be truly liberal in religion who is not ac- 
tually religious; and a Catholic club is not liberal, from a re- 
ligious point of view, because it is full of everything save 
Catholic interests, any more than there is religious freedom in 
the life of a man who never turns his attention to the subject. 
Political freedom is freedom in one’s life as a citizen; religious 
freedom is freedom in one’s life as a Christian; a gypsy is not 
a free citizen, since he is not a citizen at all; a merely nomi- 
nal Catholic is not a liberal one, since he has no religious life 
in which to exercise the freedom of which he boasts. An ex- 
tension in the application of the name is not an expansion of 
the spirit. 


We find therefore, at last, in this as in most things, that the 
cheap article is not the real article at all; that to be liberal, in 
religion, as in anything else, we must enlarge our borders, and 
not merely let our walls and gates decay. To be indifferent is 
not the same thing as to be tolerant, and if indifference does 
not hinder the advance of truth, neither will it forward it. To 
love one friend greatly does not render the heart incapable 
of loving the rest of mankind; to believe one truth earnestly 
does not close the mind to others. The true principle of 
liberality is rather connected with the habit of unification than 
with that of indifference; in proportion, that is to say, as a 
nature is one, will its various interests mutually expand one 
another and contribute to the enlarging of the whole. Only a 
living religion is capable of true freedom; a religion that is 
seated in the centre of the soul and qualifies every other activ- 
ity thereof. To be undenominational and tolerant is nothing; 
but to be denominational in the best sense, and likewise toler-, 
ant, is much. Just in so far as our religion is a part of our 
very nature we could never wish to impose it upon others by 
intellectual or moral, any more than by physical, coercion. But 
this reverence for spiritual liberty is nothing akin to religious 
indifference; it is, on the contrary, an essential element of our 
very devotion to truth. 





RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, LL.D., 
Dean of the School of Law, Catholic University. 


wEt1ERE has been much discussion of late in regard to 

the method which the Catholic missionary should 

employ in his work among non-Catholics in this 

country. There are those who maintain that his 

: attitude should be that of the teacher; that he 

should dives his energies to explaining the principles and 

practices of the Catholic Church, and proving in a friendly 

manner the validity of her claims. Others, on the contrary, 

affirm that the correct method is to dispute with non- Catholics, 

attack their positions, and, by proving their doctrines to be 

false, strive in this way to bring them to a knowledge and 

acceptance of our own. In short, the problem is: whether or 
not religious controversy is suited to our age and country. 

In order to expose this problem fairly, it is proper to be- 
gin with the definition of the term. Controversy in general is 
a dispute between two persons, one of whom asserts and pro- 
peunds a proposition contrary to that of the other; and reli- 
gious controversy is such a dispute in regard to doctrines of 
religion. Is there any need.in America for this latter kind of 
controversy ? To discuss this question from the view-point of 
one who for many years has watched the result of each of the 
two methods, is the object of this paper. 

At the beginning of the last century, the population of the 
United States might fairly be divided into Catholics on the 
one side, and Protestants holding positive dogmatic creeds 
on the other. The beliefs held by Protestants were mainly 
reproductions of the early creeds of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and many of their peculiar articles were in direct contra- 
riety to the dogmas of the Catholic Church; so that, in pre- 
senting Catholic truth, it was necessary to demolish the an- 
tagonistic structure as well as to demonstrate the doctrines of 
the Catholic faith. Thus it behooved the champions of the an- 
cient Church to attack and expose the errors of the Reformed 
faith represented, as it was, by Calvinists like the Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and, to a certain extent, by Baptists, Episco- 
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palians, and Methodists, who differed from the Calvinists main- 
ly on the doctrines of predestination and free-will. Hence this 
period of our history was necessarily a time of true contro- 
versy, as the writings of the American Catholic and Protestant 
champions will show. Conditions at the present time are en- 
tirely different. With the rise of Unitarianism, the introduction 
of agnostic ideas, and a change in the character of the popu- 
lation, the influence of Protestant dogmatic standards has large- 
ly disappeared, even where the standards themselves have not 
been openly abandoned. 

These conditions can hardly be called favorable for religious 
controversy. Two are necessary for a disputation. You can- 
not argue alone. If you attack the formulas that were held 
fifty years ago, by the different Protestant sects in this coun- 
try, your auditors are likely to agree with you at once; if you 
set out to prove the falsity of the doctrines that faith alone is 
necessary for salvation, that immersion is the only valid form 
of baptism, or that the Scriptures should always be interpreted 
literally, most of those whom you address will no longer care to 
listen, for you will be discussing positions that they have long 
since practically abandoned. The same is true for the doctrines 
of total depravity, of predestination, and of nearly all the other 
peculiar tenets that were held by the Protestant Reformers. 
It is true that now and then a minister can be found who 
wishes to defend the old creed; but he is usually one who is 
out of touch not only with the spirit of the age, but also with 
the sentiment in his own congregation. His followers are few; 
he does not represent the typical non-Catholic. The large 
inter-denominational unions, such as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Christian Endeavor Societies, together 
with the scholars of biblical criticism, have so thoroughly ac- 
complished the work of destruction, that there are, at the 
present time, practically no anti-Catholic creeds left for the 
controversialist to oppose. 

Moreover, an analysis of the characteristic state of mind 
among American non-Catholics will reveal the fact that the 
proper work for the controversialist has been so completely done 
that the Catholic preacher or writer of the present, by very 
force of existing conditions, even though he might wish other- 
wise, is forbidden from participating, to any appreciable extent, 
in the practice of religious controversy. And it will show also 
that, if he is to make converts of his non-Catholic brethren, he 
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must go before them with a plain, practical demonstration of 
the Catholic religion, presenting it in as kindly a spirit, and 
with as copious arguments and explanations, as he would use 
were he teaching the Faith to the receptive minds of children. 

The typical non-Catholic is an earnest character, he is 
concerned about the problems of the soul. Though perhaps 
not an active church-member, he is often religiously devout, 
and would willingly accept the obligations of church member- 
ship were it clear to him that the Church had a right to im- 
pose them. Proud of the part that his Protestant ancestors 
played in the cause of liberty, he loves the Protestant tradi- 
tions of personal initiative and individual responsibility. He is 
in sympathy with whatever is being done by religious societies 
toward social reform; and is interested, more or less deeply 
in proportion as he understands them, in the great movements 
that are making for the betterment of the human race. He 
glories in his liberal views and boasts that he makes no dis- 
tinction between Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. On one subject 
alone he is uncompromising: he is extremely jealous of eccle- 
siastical interference in political and moral matters. Anxious 


for the maintenance of all American institutions, he is especially 
concerned for the preservation of our system of public schools. 
As for a systematic religious creed, he professes none; he would 
be willing, however, to subscribe to whatever is common to all 
Christians; such as a belief in God, in Christ as a great teacher 
and leader, and in a future life, with its rewards and punish- 
ments. 


With a man in this state of mind, is there any chance for 
controversy ? You cannot attack his creed, for he holds to 
none. And if you begin by defending the principles of your 
own, your efforts are lost upon him, for he has, at best, but a 
mistaken notion of what those principles are. What he needs 
is exposition; and exposition in a kindly, sympathetic spirit. 
To be intelligible to aman, you must speak to him in lan- 
guage that he knows. And so, with this typical non-Catholic, 
you must begin with some general religious or philosophical prin- 
ciple that he accepts, which usually is, at least, that God exists, 
and thence go with him step by step, to the fact of revelation, 
the divinity of Christ, the establishment of the teaching Church, 
and so on, till you have explained all the doctrines of the 
Catholic Faith. Show him that the Catholic Church has the 
answer to the problems of his soul; that it will satisfy his as- 
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pirations; that, rejecting the doctrine of total depravity, it 
knows the true relation of grace to nature; and that it alone 
can teach him how one can be made to rest upon and supple- 
ment and perfect the other. Show him that it is the one au- 
thorized interpreter of Scripture; that it alone among all its 
rivals was founded by the divine Master, and commissioned to 
carry on his work. Present the Catholic religion to the non- 
Catholic American in this manner, appealing as well to his 
heart as to his reason, and you may lead him to accept and 
profess the Faith. This is not the method of the controversial- 
ist, but, with minds such as those possessed by the non- 
Catholic Americans to day, it is the method that succeeds. It 
is the same method that St. Paul used when addressing the 
cultured Athenians. He did not dispute with any of them con- 
cerning their different gods, but he told them of that unknown 
God to whom they had already erected an altar. 

The conclusion that religious controversy has no interest to 
the non-Catholic American is confirmed by the fact that it is 
only with difficulty that you can induce him to read any of 
our controversial works: such, for example, as those of Arch- 
bishops Hughes or Purcell, or of Bishop England. These books, 
he will tell you, may be excellent in themselves, but they are 
concerned with issues that are dead; they treat questions that 
have no vital interest for him. Whereas, on the other hand, 
the expository works of Cardinal Gibbons, of Father Hecker, 
.and of men who are now actually engaged in mission labors, 
are read not only willingly, but eagerly. 

The objection is urged that, in some sections of the country, 
the prejudice against Catholics is so persistent that it can be 
overcome only by the cogent arguments of a strong,. uncom- 
promising champion. It is true that in some portions of the 
country there still exists an anti-Catholic sentiment; but can 
it be overcome by argument? There have lately been brought 
to my attention two cases—one in the North, the other in the 
.South—where preachers expected to conquer prejudices by courses 
of controversial sermons. The result in each case was that, after 
the first or second lecture, the non-Catholic portion of the 
audience abandoned the course with an increased bitterness to- 
ward the Church. Actual contact usually teaches Catholics 
that they can best overcome prejudice, not by taking part in 
controversy, but rather by lending a hearty support to move- 
ments for social betterment, for the relief of the poor, for tem- 
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perance, and for civic honesty. The power of such efforts is 
well illustrated by a recent incident in the State of New 
Hampshire. 

New Hampshire, as is well known, has clung most tenacious- 
ly to anti-Catholic prejudices. Not so long ago, a Catholic 
priest was regarded there as an enemy to the country. He was 
recognized as a citizen, it is true, but one who did not deserve 
the privileges of citizenship. In one of the towns of that State 
the pastor of a Catholic. Church recently took the trouble to 
carry on a vigorous campaign against the liquor business, with 
the result that he nearly eliminated it. A few weeks later a 
meeting of Protestant ministers of the vicinity was assembled 
there; most of the local sects were represented. There were 
present Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, and many 
others. Speeches were made at the meeting, praising the work 
of the Catholic priest and ‘resolutions were unanimously adopted 
extending a vote of thanks to Father for his valuable ser- 
vice to the community. This is one of many incidents that 
might be cited, illustrating the most effective means of remov- 
ing prejudice. 

Indeed, it is a fact that the man who manifests prejudice 
-against the Church has, oftentimes, no objection to its doctrines, 
for he is ignorant of what they are. His prejudice arises from 
social and political causes. He looks upon Catholics merely as 
members of a gigantic ecclesiastical organization; an organi- 
zation that shields corruption in politics; that is striving to 
control our government, to smother out American institutions, 
and, especially, to deprive the people of the advantages of the 
public schools. Prove to him, and this can be done principally 
by example, that Catholics condemn every form of political cor- 
ruption; that they are unselfish in their devotion to American 
institutions ; that they are not opposed to the public schools, 
and have no desire to deprive the country of the advantages 
they offer. Show him that the Catholic Church, by instructing 
and protecting the poor, by promoting the cause of temperance, 
by standing for a quiet, reverent Sunday, by preserving the home 
against the evil of divorce, is using its mighty influence toward 
the upbuilding and strengthening of the noblest type of Ameri- 
-can manhood. When this is done, his prejudices will disap- 
pear. He will then be prepared to listen to the representa- 
tive of a Church that promises to preserve for him, and in- 
terpret aright, the sacred Scriptures, and give to his soul, 
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too long distressed by guesses and doubts, a positive religious 
authority. 

But again, it is objected, if the preacher devote his atten- 
tion merely to the exposition of Catholic doctrine, non-Catho- 
lics will not take the trouble to hear him. This statement is 
amply refuted, both by the crowds that we see actually filling 
the halls and churches at these “non-Catholic missions,” and 
by the testimony of men who have had several years of experi- 
ence in this method of mission work. One priest, who is de- 
voting his whole time to such missions in the South, writes: 
“‘They (Southern non-Catholics) look at both sides of the ques- 
tion before they make up their minds. Wherever a mission is 
held, one can be sure of having before him an audience that 
is ready, eager, and anxious to listen to what he has to say. 
To advance our faith among them, they must be taught, and 
taught plainly and with sincerity. Combine with this the aposto- 
late of the press, and that of prayer for their conversion, and 
God will certainly do the rest.” 

Although the typical non-Catholic, having for himself at best 
but a meagre and indefinite creed, cannot often be induced to take 
a part in religious controversy ; he would, however, if provoked 
to it by Catholics, willingly contribute to another kind of con- 
troversy, not religious but social. The Catholics might attack 
the methods and practices of the different denominations in 
their social work, and thus incite these denominations, in turn, 
to attack the members of the Catholic Church. Would such a 
course of action accomplish good for religion? In cases where 
men have been so unwise as to try it, it has resulted not only 
in driving souls who were looking for the truth away from an 
investigation of the Catholic claims, but also in bringing upon 
the local church an era of persecution. If this mode of treat- 
ing with non-Catholics were to become general, there is reason to 
think that it would produce in this country a condition of religi- 
ous affairs compared to which France to-day is quite peaceful. 

The testimony of psychology and experience is that con- 
troversy of any kind produces an atmosplHere unfavorable for 
conversion. The first requisite for conversion is a willingness 
to know the truth; the mind must not be clouded by passion. 
If the prospective convert is annoyed or angered by the mis- 
sionary, his conversion is well-nigh impossible. So generally 
accepted is the belief that a man cannot be convinced against 
his will, that it has long since become proverbial. The expe- 
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rience of the most successful missionaries among non-Catholics 
seems to be in accord with this belief. One priest who has 
spent ten years in the work,. writes as follows: ‘ The experi- 
ence of these years has demonstrated that the policy of elimi- 
nating all controversy from the subject-matter of these missions 
is the wisest one. The missionaries who have steadily refused 
to allow themselves to be allured into rancorous religious dis- 
cussions, and who have confined themselves solely to the expo- 
sition of Catholic truth, are the only ones who have met with 
any measure of success. The motto of this movement is: ‘We 
come not to conquer, but to win.’”’ Another prominent mis- 
sionary writes: ‘“‘ Ignore the very existence of Protestantism. 
As the walls of Jericho fell at Israel’s trumpet, so shall error 
fall at the announcement of truth. Avoid the very word ‘ Prot- 
estant’; use rather the term ‘non-Catholic friends.’ Thus we 
shall ingratiate ourselves into the hearts of those people. They 
have in their hearts a great love for truth, and they want to 
hear it. There must be no denunciation, but a plain, strong 
presentation of truth.’”” And from my own experience, I think 
I can safely add that, after fifty years of active labor in the 
midst of political and religious discussion, I have never known 
a single person to be converted by controversy. 

In conclusion I would say I have no desire to deny that, 
in exposing and refuting the errors of a dogmatic heresy, re- 
ligious controversy has a legitimate use. My object is rather 
to emphasize the belief that conditions making controversy ad- 
visable or usetul no longer prevail in the United States. The 
successful convert makers are using the method of exposition; 
and by this method, according to a priest who has taken the 
trouble to gather statistics, within the past year they have 
brought into the Church twenty-five thousand converts. It seems 
clear that the missionary to non-Catholics in this country who 
hopes for success, must employ this same method—the method 
that St. Paul used with the Athenians, St. Patrick with the 
Celts, St. Francis de Sales with the inhabitants of the Chab- 
lais. He must present himself before the American people— 
not as a champion, an accomplished debater, prepared to attack 
and argue; but he must go rather as the Master went into 
his mission field, with a heart of unbounded sympathy and pa- 
tience, and in frank, candid words explain the truth .to earnest, 
inquiring souls. 





IN THE LAND OF THE BLUE GUM.. 


BY M. F. QUINLAN.. 


penne T was December in the Southern land, and the 
& sun blazed down from the high heaven as if he 
would smite every living thing. The wide cov- 
ered-in veranda palpitated with suppressed heat. 
The long blinds flapped lazily in the blinding 
sunshine, and every now and again the fierce wind darted in, 
quick and angry, like a snake’s fang. The French windows 
stood open. Long cane chairs were strewn about. New novels 
and magazines lay unheeded on the floor. A persistent buz—z 
indicated mosquitoes, while a suddenly agitated fly warned off 
an encroaching blow-fly. In the study a book fell on its back 
—some one was asleep. Outside on the terrace the close 
cropped grass smelt hot and dry. The pansies bent their slen- 
der necks and bowed their faces to earth, and the great yellow 
roses that clustered in gorgeous masses pressed their pale 
cheeks against the green leaves, as if they too were weary. 
From an adjoining bed came the languofous scent of the 
Daphne flower, and floating in through the open window of 
the drawing-room the opening bars of a new waltz. 
A pause followed. Too hot! The player gave up the attempt. 
For three days the wind had blown from the North; for 
three days a dust-storm had raged—and still the sky was cru- 
elly blue; that hard, stony blue, which gives no hope of rain. 
So the afternoon wore on, until the shadows stretched out 
long arms across the tennis court, when visitors appeared clad 
in muslins or flannels, according to their sex. Then, rackets in 
hand, we relinquished the long chairs and made our way to 
the court. One end of the lawn was bounded by the fernery, 
where the giant ferns grew. At the other end stood the ball- 
room, whose roof still throbbed though the sun was now aslant. 
Beside the lawn a big gum tree raised its head, its leaves hang- 
ing down. 
It was just a week before Christmas. Therefore it was high 
time to seek the hills; high time to exchange the glaring 
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pavements for the wooded mountain tracks; and, instead of 
enduring the intermittent dust-storms, to take shelter among 
the deep fern gullies, where, on the hottest days, the little 
creek swirled through the tangled underwood and the tree 
ferns clasped hands overhead; while flying about from tree to 
tree were silent birds of brightest hue. Far the Australian 
bird is dumb. 

But now for our journey to the hills. We were a large 
party and, owing to the personal idiosyncrasies of our retainers, 
our annual pilgrimage was not devoid of humor. First there 
was Cahill, the Irish cabman who drove us to the railway sta- 
tion. By nature a Fenian and by grace a Catholic, he somehow 
considered himself entitled to our consideration. And when a 
succession of carriage accidents had destroyed our family nerve 
—impelling the conviction that the preservation of life was de- 
pendent upon a cable-tram or a broken-kneed horse—it was 
then that Cahill and his steed came into their own. Certainly 
the contour of Cahill’s horse was sufficiently reassuring. In- 
deed, after a thoughtful study of this equine enormity, one was 
left in considerable doubt as to its species. But, by giving it 
the benefit of the doubt, one was inclined to regard it in the 
past tense—as an archaic fossil dug out of some antediluvian 
bed. 

“Will your horse stand?” was my mother’s inevitable query 
before she stepped into any conveyance. 

To which Cahill on one occasion replied enthusiastically : 
‘Shure, ma’am, ’tis what he likes best—divil blame him.” 

And, in truth, it was only after alternate blarney and co- 
ercion that the old horse was finally dislodged from his origi- 
nal position. He had a pair of bent knees; besides which he 
had fallen into the elderly habit of dosing off to sleep at in- 
tervals—swaying gently on his old bent legs. In a strong wind 
it seemed impossible that he could escape being blown down. 
But, by a special dispensation, he invariably used to awaken 
just in the nick of time. 

However, if his legs were nothing to boast of, he had a’ 
fine headpiece. By this I would not have it thought that he 
was good to look at, for, as I have already intimated, he was 
plain to ugliness. No; what I mean is that his intellectual 
faculties were of an uncommon order.” He had a peculiarly 
sound grasp of things—particularly political things. As for the 
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Irish Question, he knew its every detail. Mention the Land 
League or The White Boys—immediately the old horse would 
switch his tail with spirit, while he glanced round warily for 
eavesdroppers. Indeed there seemed to be a subtle bond be- 
tween horse and driver, and together they placed themselves 
at our service. 

Thus year in, year out, wet or fine, they took us to church 
and back, Cahill talking politics all the way. Once embarked 
on the wrongs of Ireland, our collective lives were always in 
danger of extinction, as was shown. by the ziz-zag pattern 
of our wheels along the four miles of dusty road. 

“Cahill! will you look where you’re going?” 

The protest would be jerked out in an agony of fear from 
within.. 

“ Arrah, ma’am!” he’d reply, ‘an’ ’tis the ould horse as 
knows his way to God’s Mass. An’ if he didn’t, thin, bad luck 
to him for an Orangeman.”’ 

With that, partly from established custom, partly from as- 
sociation of ideas, a resounding whack on the brown flank 
would conclusively prove its orthodoxy. 

“Yis, ma’am; an’ as I was just afther sayin’ about Par- 
nell—”’ 

Then the glass window of the wagonette would be hastily 
closed, while we grazed past an aggressive lamp-post. 

But if there was one thing stronger than Cahill’s devotion 
to Ireland, it was his loyalty and devotion to us. In the whole 
of the Island-Continent, we were accorded the first place. It 
was ‘a theory which had its drawbacks. Sometimes it might 
be an official levée which my father had to attend at Govern- 
ment House and a long row of carriages lined the busy thorough- 
fare. Cahill would drive up late and expect, as by right, to 
head the procession. As a net result, a cordon of police im- 
mediately barred the way. Then our retainer would rise from 
the box-seat to utter a warning cry: 

‘‘An’ wud ye be stoppin’ his Honor?’’ Whereupon he 
would take a fresh grip of the reins, to the end that he and 
the old horse would cut their way through, zxstanter. 

Of course he could not have done it without co-operation. 
But driver and horse were both “agen the government!” There- 
fore, at sight of a police uniform, the equine fossil used to be- 
come abnormally agitated, and, gathering himself up on his 
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haunches, he only waited for his master’s party-cry: ‘Room 
there fur his Honor!” to vault over the serried ranks of his 
enemies. 

It was, therefore, with a sense of proprietorship that Cahill 
drove up to the door that hot summer morning on which we 
were to make our way to the hills. A blinding dust-storm 
blew in eddying circles as we set out—we children, the ser- 
vants, and the luggage. Besides the luggage, we were taking 
several dogs, all of which followed in our wake with loud yelps 
of joy. 

All things considered,‘I did not wonder that we should have 
been sent on in advance. I only wonder we went. But the 
morning contingent possessed no self-respect. 

The party was in charge of the old Irish nurse, and she had 
been an institution in the family long before I was born. So 
we arrived at the terminus where the old nurse bought the 
tickets. And since no Australian servant will travel second- 
class, a first-class carriage was engaged for the entire party. 

While waiting to get into the train, I was struck by the 
increasing bustle and excitement. Something unusual .seemed 
to be atoot. Suddenly I became dimly aware that we were the 
cause of it, as guards and porters sprang into view, each trun- 
dling trolleys and hand-carts, all heaped up with our personal 
luggage. I looked at the pile deprecatingly, but there was no 
denying our possessions. There they were, scattered in heaps 
over the platform—covered trunks, tin cases, hat boxes, pack- 
ing cases, a piano, a pony carriage, a big target, bundles of 
bows and arrows, gun cases, deck chairs, tennis rackets, and 
rolled up nets. Besides these things, there were various house- 
hold accessories—patent crumb brooms, a. spring mattress, a 
standard lamp. And, as if all this were not enough, there stood 
the cook, like a sentinel on guard, bearing. in her hand her 
favorite frying pan. For, as she remarked with fine scorn: 
“‘Them mountains was the heathen place for cooking.” 

Meanwhile, the parlor maid took up a forlorn attitude by 
the carriage door, remarking listlessly to a fellow-servant that 
“what we were going to do in the country, she didn’t know.” 
Her apathy was explained later, when she married our town 
butcher. But in the interim, the mountains and the butcher lay 
apart by fifty miles. However, the old nurse paid no heed to 


her plaints. Indeed her mind appeared to be engrossed by 
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something nearer, as she scanned the platform with anxious 
eyes. 

‘““What is it, Ellen?’ asked the attendant Cahill. 

“Ah, Johnnie,” was the troubled reply, “ an’ will ye just be 
seein’ if the fowls is safe.” 

“‘Shure an’ I will, Ellen,” said Cahill, and away he strode. 

But small need was there to go far, for at that moment a 
heated porter appeared round the corner, wheeling two crates, 
inside of which were vast numbers of fowls, their heads and 
tails protruding in angry protest against this inordinate craze 
for going out of town. 

But if the fowls objected, so did we. That they accom- 
panied us to the hills, was none of our doings. It was Ellen’s 
affair. She refused to leave town without them, so, of course, 
they had to come. 

For Ellen could be autocratic; and, in matters such as this, 
she could always rely on Cahill’s moral support. Between them 
they now arranged the details of transport by which it was 
decided that the hat boxes and the dogs should travel in our 
carriage. 

For myself, I was glad to take my seat in the train, if only 
to repudiate the poultry. Then, having seen us all comfortably 
installed, Cahill shut the door; and after a respectful scrutiny 
of my small sisters and myself—when he thanked the Almighty 
that we were the finest young ladies that ever stepped—he 
touched his hat and withdrew. 

He had gone barely two minutes before a vigilant guard 
put in his head at the window. 

‘‘Wheer’s yer dorg tickets, mum?” he asked with suspicion. 

**Now, did any one iver hear the like of such impidence ?” 
Here Ellen appealed to children and servants collectively. 

“Yer can’t carry no dorg without a dorg ticket, an’ thet’s 
reg’lations,” said the man firmly. 

“‘Shure, and what would I be doin’ wid a dog,” said Ellen, 
‘an’ me goin’ to the mountains?” 

For a moment the man wavered. 

‘‘Well,” he faltered, “all I know is as I see’d some dorgs 
come with yer.” 

“Yis’’; responded Ellen, “an’ how do yer know as they 
didn’t go home wid Johnnie Cahill, that’s just left?” 

The man’s scruples seemed about to be allayed, when an 
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impish fox terrier stuck out his head from under the seat, and, 
with misdirected zeal, barked vociferously. This was followed 
by a red-headed Irish setter. Then came various canine heads 
simultaneously, their eyes all dancing with fun. In an instant 
the first-class compartment seemed to be transformed into a 
noisy kennel, while the terminus resounded with loud bayings. 
The whistle had already sounded our departure, but, constrained 
by a stern sense of duty, the guard continued to expostulate 
in angry tones with Ellen, as he clung limpet-like to the door 
handle. But the dogs sided with Ellen—what would they do 
with dog tickets? So they barked in wild derision at their van- 
quished foe, until he was scraped off the footboard by the pro- 
jecting wall of the terminus. 

As I reviewed the situation, I was fain to admit that our 
pilgrimage could hardly have presented a more absurd aspect; 
then I remembered the cow. Yes, the cow would have been 
the climax. For as likely as not Ellen would have wanted it 
to come in our carriage, and that without a cow ticket either. 
But the cow was elsewhere. 

How we came to keep a cow in town, when the capital 
fairly bristled with dairies, was entirely due to Ellen’s argu- 
ments. Firstly, thus she spoke, bought milk was unfit for hu- 
man consumption. Secondly, the cost of keeping a cow was 
nominal. Thirdly, she could milk it. The prospect dazzled us. 
We bought a cow. I think it cost £20. It may have been 
more, but anyhow Ellen said it was a bargain. Wethen found 
it necessary to build a cow-house; and after that a place in 
which to store its food. We were also constrained to hire a 
pasture; and, finally, we had to pay a man to chaperone the 
cow on her daily outings. That seemed but common etiquette, 
and we did not complain. What we complained of was this, 
that the man exceeded his duty. For not only did he watch 
over the quadruped with a jealous eye—he also milked it; and 
with the product of his labors he started a small but select 
dairy business of his own. It was natural that he should charge 
his customers at a slightly higher rate, as he could guarantee 
the purity of the milk supplied. There was, therefore, no doubt 
about the economy of keeping a cow; it merely resolved itself 
into a question of the possessive case. So, in self.defence, the 
cow was obliged to leave town for the season. 

The post-and-rail fences were scudding past the carriage 
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window as the train made its way across the plain. Here and 
there a solitary gum tree broke the sky-line, or a clump of 
wattle filled in the foreground. An occasional magpie gave a 
sense of loneliness to the landscape, and at intervals a few 
minahs picked hungrily among the sun-dried grass. And as 
I sat by the carriage window, I found myself making an in- 
ventory of our traveling menagerie. It reminded me of Noah’s 
Ark—except for the ark; a lamentable omission, I reflected, 
as I ticked off the different animals on my fingers’ ends. 

The train jolted uncomfortably, but allowing for the jolts 
which may have impaired my memory, the count up was as 
follows: Six fox terriers for coursing; one Irish setter; one 
brown shooting dog, Snark, breed uncertain but thought to be 
rare. Two crates of fowls; one ferret; two game cocks (these 
were Ellen’s, who subscribed to a belief in cock-fights); one 
chestnut hack; one bay pony; and one spotted cow. 

The three latter left town earlier in the day, under the es- 
cort of my young brother and the groom. They went by the 
road; the order of procedure being first the cow, then my 
brother on his pony, and then the groom on the hack. They 
were to take the journey by slow stages, so as not to flurry 
the cow; consequently they were to put up for the night ex 
voute at a hotel, and so could not reach the hills until the fol- 
lowing day. 

Our party had spent two very hot hours in the train before 
it pulled up at a sun-baked station at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Yes, two whole hours to cover a bare fifty miles! Yet 
we did not resent it. For,.in a country where every express 
train is slow, one learns to be grateful for arriving anywhere. 
So, having triumphed over those fifty miles of protesting rails, 
we found ourselves deposited at the little up-country station. 
A steep drive lay before us; our particular mountain seemed 
a long way off. 

The sun poured down in a fierce sheet of light; there was 
not a cloud in the sky. Slowly the horses made the ascent, 
panting as they went, and at each step up rose the dust. The 
mountain side was parched into cracks, cracks that thirsted tor 
rain. Down the slopes and across the sketches of bracken came 
gusts of hot wind, dust-laden. Half-stripped Eucalyptus trees 
stood by the road, looking like so many untidy children of 
Nature. And, as if weary of conventionality, they seemed to 
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have cast off their outer garments, to reach out naked arms in 
search of coolness. But the sun was relentless. Even the very 
earth shrank back, shriveled into wrinkles. 

There was no coolness along the red dusty road, and no 
hope of shade in the gum trees. The birds knew it, as, with 
wings extended and bills agape, they propped themselves up 
in listless attitudes in every clump of trees. 

Here and there a wild clematis flung its beauty over a 

charred trunk, as if in homage to the spirit of the tree that 
once had raised its head towards heaven; and stealing out 
from the underwood came the soft whir-r—r of insect life—of 
those tiny myriad things that draw life from the breast of Mother 
Earth. ; 
Higher up the fir trees clung to the steep hillsides; the 
wooded slopes began to fall away into deep ravines, and from 
out their depths came‘the smell of wet moss and lichen. The 
_ horses plodded on in the blinding sunshine and ever and anon 
the screech of the green parrots broke in upon the silence. 
Round the next curve in the road was a distant glimpse of 
the mountain top. This was the place of our pilgrimage— 
Macedon, the end peak of a long ridge of hills that crawled across 
the plain. Like a mammoth caterpillar it reared its head into 
the blue; its crinkled back hairy with pine trees. 

Our destination lay to the right of the mountain road. The 
house was built on the plan of a large Swiss Chalet, on one 
side of which lay a tennis court, on the other a steep ravine. 
A quarter of a mile to the left rose the Vice-Regal lodge, its 
Elizabethan gables overtopping the surrounding trees. From 
my window, which opened on to a long balcony, I looked 
down into the ravine—a disappearing vista of giant ferns. 
Opposite my window another fern-clad mountain ran straight 
up into the sky. Fern-clad, did I say? Last week, yes; but 
not now; for now it was but a giant heap of smoldering em- 
bers. Just seven days before the sun had caught the dry 
bracken; and for seven days the hungry tongues of fire had 
licked the broad mountain. Lying awake at night I could hear 
through the open window the hiss and crackle of burning 
wood. Hear it? Yes; and smell it; the Eucalyptus and the 
decayed fern and the smoke mixed in. Hark! what was 
that? A long booming sound is flung out into the night, re- 
verberating through the lonely gullies. From one gully into 
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another the echoes play hide and seek, running round and 
round in ever-widening circles. The sudden whir of bats’ 
wings beats upon the bosom of the darkness, and—all is still. 
The tiny voices in the underwood are suddenly silent, the 
breathings of Nature cease. Then, like a challenge comes a 
shriek of profane laughter; first a gruff chuckle, then a laugh, 
finally a titter. Instantly these are all rolled into one wild 
burst of gaiety, and the laughing jackasses that sit and watch 
on their eerie perch shriek aloud in glee, while a gum tree 
crashes headlong into the valley, and the flames mount higher. 
So the bush-fire eats its way, swallowing up every living thing. 
As a tidal wave of flame bearing down every obstacle, it sweeps 
on. And when it has wreaked its vengeance and has finally 
grown weary, it lies down on the dead mountain and sleeps. 
For here, in the Australian hills, Brother Fire is king; and his 
sway is absolute. ; : 

On the evening of our arrival, there was a family roll call, 
when every member of the household answered Adsum. That 
is, all but the spotted cow and its escort. These arrived col- 
lectively next day. The cow appeared a little overwrought by 
her travels. There seemed an unaccustomed light in her eye. 
Then it transpired that this was but natural, seeing as how the 
cow had improved her mind ex route. For the sight of any- 
thing unusual—nay, a ploughed field, or even a rough paddock, 
was found to have a curious attraction for the town quadru- 
ped. Consequently, nothing would do but she must investi- 
gate it. Nor was there a break in any post-and-rail fence 
along the fifty-mile route that the elderly cow did not take at 
a flying leap—the horsemen in hot pursuit. Indeed, as my 
brother dismounted from his pony, both very hot and dusty, 
he was heard to exclaim that, for excitement, a fox hunt was 
not to be compared with it. 

In the way of sport there was not much. Shooting on 
Mount Macedon meant the slaughter of innumerable rabbits, 
occasional hares, and endless parroquets. The first were a 
national pest, while the latter invaded the mountains every 
four years. This was a parroquet year, and in bright green 
hordes they laid waste the land. Not an orchard escaped; 
every gooseberry was drilled and its contents extracted before 
the green cloud passed on. . 

We used to shoot them daily in hundreds, after which they 
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were buried in trenches. As for the rabbits, they ate up every 
. green blade, and there was no exterminating them. Frequently 
we spent long mornings rabbit-shooting in the hills. It was 
early when we started out, as with guns in hand and with 
enough ammunition to stand a siege, we passed into the or- 
chard that slipped down into the gully. From there we used 
to climb the post-and-rail fence, and so drop down into the 
thick of. the wilds. 

Not far distant was a wallaby track we knew of—a short 
cut to the creek—which the wallabies had scooped out of the 
underwood. It was a kind of tunnel about two feet in height, 
but by going single file, and on all fours, we could save half 
a mile of mountain path. Sometimes, when returning from 
these shooting expeditions, we would meet a poor mountaineer 
by the wayside, to whom we would offer a fine rabbit. But 
invariably the gift was declined. No Australian eats rabbit by 
choice. 

In the mountains there was no place of worship; that is, 
no place for us. So every Sunday morning, after breakfast, 
the entire houshold assembled in the dining room, where we all 
knelt together, while the Ordinary of the Mass was read aloud. 

Among our scattered co-religionists at Macedon was an old 
Irishwoman. She lived at the lodge gates higher up the moun- 
tain. And because of our common faith, my small sisters and 
I were sent periodically to visit her. She had a little front 
parlor which was a picture of neatness, and here each of us 
sat on a horse-hair chair. Such bristly chairs, too! I can re- 
member quite well how uncomfortable they were; for, as the 
legs of the chair were necessarily of greater length than my 
own, it followed that if I sat on the chair my feet had to dan- 
gle, and if my feet rested on the ground, I no longer sat on 
the chair. It was very embarrassing. But this inconvenience 
was counterbalanced by the old woman’s, welcome, and her joy 
at having speech with those of her own creed. 

Time was when the old lodge-keeper used to walk to Mass 
every Sunday. The little chapel lay nine miles off on the 
plain. Sometimes she went fasting—eighteen miles in all, un- 
der a scorching sun. For twenty years and more she had 
done it, until she was stricken with years and infirmities. It 
was her one grief, this lack of Sunday Mass. 

From time to time, however—perhaps three or four times 
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a year—post cards would be delivered in the mountain district, 
announcing that Mass would be said in a laborer’s cottage on 
the lower. slopes of the hill, to which the countryside was bidden. 

Then the old woman would don her best gown, and, lean- 
ing on her son’s arm for support, she would hobble along the 
four dusty miles which lay between her and the weather- board 
cottage; the cottage with the galvanized iron roof—a humble 
place, but to-day the abode of God. 

In the Land of the Blue Gum hospitality is a national attri- 
bute. Visitors there were always welcome. I remember a rid- 
ing party of eight drawing rein at the door one afternoon and 
announcing that they came to dine. Whereupon they dis- 
mounted, feeling sure that we were as pleased to give them 
hospitality as they were to accept it. Our dining-table, too, 
was singularly adaptable. It always seemed to have more 
leaves in reserve, no matter what strain was put upon it. 

That night there was a charity concert up the hill. The 
entertainment was to be held in the weather. board hall of the 
tiny township. Besides the hall, the township boasted of little 
beyond a general store where anything might be had—from 
mustard to millinery. 

But the mountain concert was well patronized, many of our 
friends taking part in it. Most of them appeared in evening 
dress, but when one of our party stood on the platform and 
sang in her riding habit, she was encored to the echo, for, as 
every one knew, she had had to ride ten miles to keep her 
promise. 

The concert over, we all returned to a late supper. The 
moon would not rise for a good hour yet. And when, later 
on, a silver rim appeared over the high mountain ridge, the 
horses were saddled, and the cavalcade started off for the plain. 
The cracking of whips and the sound of laughing voices floated 
back on the soft night air, as horses and riders skeltered down 
the mountain road, leaving in their wake an invisible trail of 
gladness. 

From a social point of view, the days at Macedon were 
quiet days. Tennis, shooting, and picnicing formed our only 
amusements. Sometimes there was a local cricket-match: Mac- 
edonians versus visitors—the latter being reinforced: by the 
Government House party. On such occasions we were bid- 
den to the Vice-Regal tea, which was spread under the gum 
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trees that faced the setting sun. Then the sun dropped off the 
’ horizon and the land was wrapped in shadow. 

The Annual Agricultural Show was another great event. 
The Gisborne Show was to take place. the following week, and 
somewhat to our consternation we found that one of our dogs 
had been entered for it. Among our fox terriers several had 
already obtained prizes. But this dog was not a fox terrier. 
In fact, before the Gisborne Show no one knew what he was. 
-And after the show—well, it was impossible after the show to 
take the dog seriously. 

However, the fiat had gone forth, the dog was to be ex- 
hibited. 

‘*What! not Snark?” such was our comment of pained sur- 
prise and incredulity. At this the dog’s owner appeared hurt, 
and it was intimated that Snark, despite his appearance, was 
a thoroughbred of- his kind. His species, therefore, had only 
to be determined. But, as if in anticipation of the ignominy 
which befell, we decided to remain away from the show; and 
this was the more fortunate, inasmuch as Snark was awarded 
first prize—as a Berkshire pig. 

The verdict was a blow from which it was difficult to rally, 
but master and dog returned home with a variety of excuses. 
However, there was no getting away from the prize label which 
they reluctantly brought with them. Most people would have 
been crestfallen, but the dog’s owner only clung more tena- 
ciously to his original conviction—that Snark had almost the 
entire monopoly of his breed. No doubt it was owing to this 
rarity that he had escaped being classed among the canine ex- 
hibits. Added to this, the day was exceptionally warm; and 
the judges had dined. Time wore on and they grew weary. 
Thus, having arrived at Snark’s box, the judges put in their 
heads and gazed fatuously at the exhibit. 

“Berkshire Pig?” feebly suggested one. 

“First Prize!” came the slow but unanimous verdict. 
Whereupon they tied the label on his door. 

In the Land of the Blue Gum, the love of horse racing is 
in the blood, and the township which does not possess a race 
course hardly lifts its head. Indeed it is said of the Australian 
settler that before he builds a town—before he erects a public 
house, or a hall, or a school—he pegs out a race course. The 
‘other things follow. | 
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These up-country race meetings have a peculiar charm of 
their own, for what they lack in smartness and up-to-dateness, 
they more than make up in their delightful freedom from con- 
ventionality. The social arrangements are often quite primitive, 
and the entries are at times remarkable. 

At the little race course which lay off on the plain, there 
was, at the time I speak of, no grand stand. As a substitute 
for this, part of the paddock was roped off. This constituted 
the sacred enclosure which was reserved for the polite world. 
In this enclosure were two marquees, the smaller of which be- 
longed to the stewards, and here on this broiling day in Janu- 
ary we were hospitably entertained at lunch. I remember 
how the awning flapped in the fierce glare, while each time 
the central blind was lifted, in rushed a blast of hot air, as if 
it came straight from the heart of Hades. 

As. for the day’s events, the entries varied. Some were 
fine animals; some, on the other hand, had hoofs that cried 
aloud for a furrow, as with backward glances they sought the 
absent plough. Not a self-respecting farmer but had some- 
thing running, therefore the race course became a centre of in- 
terest to all. The countryside was swept clean of inhabitants. 
Every man, woman, and child was at the races. So they 
seethed and bobbed and jostled all over the sunburnt paddocks ; 
race day had come at last! And when the last race had been 
run, and the harsh voices of the ‘‘ bookies”? had died down, 
then the general hub-bub set in. The excitement, which had 
been more or less pent up all day, overflowed in laughter and 
jest. Words were bandied from one to another, and jokes and 
quips exchanged. Then the farmers gathered up their reins, 
cracked their whips, and with cheers and hallooes off they started 
for their distant homes. 

The sun had dropped low as we drove home along the lone- 
ly bush road. Now and again a Eucalyptus cone fell to earth, 
or a possum stirred among the branches. Save for the echo of 
our own wheels, no sound broke the stillness; and for mile after 
mile the air was soft with scent of the wattle. Presently we 
came upon a tramp. He was the only human soul we had 
seen on the way. He was making for Lower Macedon and 
then, perhaps, on to the gold fields in the Bendigo district. So 
he strode on before us with the long swinging gait of one who 
journeys across the open spaces. But now night was at hand, 
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and he cast about for a camping place. Presently he stopped. 
There was a fallen gum tree by the roadside, with dry twigs 
and bracken lying about. Then he raised his head and listened. 
The sound of a softly running creek fell on his ear. 

Running water suggests tea. Accordingly he untied his sway, 
took out his bit of damper,* and unrolled his packet of tea. 
The “billy ” he filled at the running creek, and, having deftly 
built himself a fire and balanced the old blackened billy on the 
blaze, he sat down on the charred trunk to wait until the water 
boiled. It was at this moment that we came up with him. 
At the sound of slackening wheels, he looked up to survey us; 
then, since every Australian pilgrim offers a greeting by the 
way, he wished us God-speed. In response to the wish came 
a genial enquiry from my father: 

“How are you off for tobacco?” 

It was the stock phrase of the road. For answer the tramp 
looked doubtful. 

“Times might be better,” he admitted; whereupon a half 
crown changed hands. At this the tramp expressed his obli- 
gation; not in a servile spirit, but as a man and a brother, 
for in the Land of the Blue Gum the feeling of human brother- 
hood lies at the heart of the national life. Here one man may 
succeed and another may fail; and which is better is known 
only to the Seven Gods of Fortune who dispense their favors 
as the wind bloweth. 

Sometimes the tramp is a genuine sun-downer; a profes- 
sional vagabond who arrives at an up-country station as the 
sun sets. Then, by all the laws of Australian hospitality, he 
is entitled to a night’s lodging and a full day’s rations. Thus 
he travels on from place to place, always looking for work and 
ever praying he may not find it. 

Or, again, the tramp may be a hatter. But beware of the 
hatter, for he lies. Generally speaking, he has spent long years 
at some solitary outpost; perchance as a shepherd in the back 
blocks where no human voice is heard. “It is not good for 
man to be alone,” wrote the inspired scribe in the Book. But 
there is no possible companionship for the guardian of flocks 
in the Australian bush. Consequently, out there in the midst 
of the scrub, the human mind gives way, and the lonely man 
begins to talk aloud in the wilderness. He talks to his hat. 

* Bush-bread. 
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And since it is not in the nature of a hat to offer contradiction 
(oh! thrice-blessed institution of matrimony, which preserves 
the balance of the masculine mind), the hatter finally believes 
those wonderful tales which he is ever spinning in the solitude, 
And when, in the evening of life, he takes to the road, for 
greater company he fain would buttonhole the passing traveler, 
to tell him of strange happenings; of hairbreadth escapes, 
wherein he alone withstood the attack of a native tribe; of 
golden nuggets, too big to carry, which glisten beside some 
vanished creek; of eerie adventures in the Never-Never Coun- 
try, where serpents have wings. These things and much more 
will the hatter tell you as he sits on a fallen gum tree beside 
his camp fire. 
But, for the most part, however, the Australian tramp is a 
single-minded philosopher, who has just missed the principle of 
“the blessing of the curse.”” He does nothing and he enjoys 
it. He takes life as he finds it, and to him it is filled with 
sunshine. So he “humps his bluey” with a mind at rest. 
And as he pushes on along the silent bush road, his heart 
cries out with the joy of living. For this, in truth, is the per- 


vading spirit of the land—the hot but happy Land of the Blue 
Gum. 








CATHOLICS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


aie HEN I was a child, a very fine Family Bible— 

k the Douay Version, of course—was part of the 

furniture of my home. I say “ furniture’’ ad- 

visedly. In my early days it used to sit in the 

Ma midst of the drawing-room table, with a case of 
stuffed | pees a-top of it. Later on it had vicissitudes. 

The Irish Protestants who used to allege that the Bible was 
withheld from Catholics were not in the right of it. I should 
think that pretty well all-Irish Catholic families of the middle 
class possessed a fine, unwieldy, much-illustrated Bible like 
ours, as they possessed and possess certain Art Union prints: 
The Rent Day; The Blind Girl at the Holy Well; Turner’s 
Ancient Italy and Modern Italy; all of which you will find 
sown up and down the farmers’ and shopkeepers’ houses in 
Ireland with an astonishing unanimity. The Family Bible was 
as much a part of the furniture as the mid-Victorian lustres, 
the French clock under a glass shade, the piano, and the fire- 
irons. Only that, unlike them, it was neither useful nor orna- 
mental; and it occupied a position of neglect and obscurity. 

No member of a Catholic household ever dreamt of read- 
ing the Bible. I, myself, as a child, was the most omnivorous 
of readers. Nothing came amiss to me. I read by good light 
and dim light alike; and would flee from the call of duty to a 
dim loft over a stable, where I could not possibly be surprised, 
and read by the light that came through the windows, heavily 
curtained with cobwebs. I read by dusk and firelight. Since 
my reading was much discouraged by a mother who was in- 
fluenced by the wave of Puritanism which swept Catholic Dub- 
lin when Cardinal Cullen was Archbishop, I suspect that I 
very often read by bad light, since all reading was contraband 
and could be done only in holes and corners. For which I 
spent an eternity of some two years in the dark midway of 
my childhood, and saved my sight, said the doctors. All this 
is by the way and leading up to the fact that with all my in- 
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discriminate reading I never, never, attempted to read the 
Family Bible. Not that any one discouraged me; but it was 
a thing not to be read, a dzblia abiblia, a Book which was not 
a book. It was unwieldy, but that would not have daunted 
me, who did much of my reading sprawled face-downward 
along the hearth-rug. It simply never occurred to me as a 
thing to be read. 

As for any sacredness attaching to it, it had none, any 
more than the fire-irons. Probably if a Catholic did take to 
reading the Bible in the Ireland of my young days, he or she 
would have been regarded as a person of heretical tendencies. 
This, of course, was because the aggressive Irish Protestants 
had made the Bible their appanage. 

To most Irish Catholics of that day, and probably of this, 
the Bible, in any version of it, represents the essence of 
Protestantism. When I was a child the terrible happenings of 
the Rebellion of 1798 were still fresh in the minds of the 
people. Still here and there were old men and old women who 
remembered the Rebellion. Things were yet dated by it. 
‘‘Every crime, every cruelty that could be committed by Cos- 


sacks and Calmucks has been transacted here,” wrote the 
chivalrous Sir Ralph Abercromby. To read of the doings of 
the Yeomanry in ’98 is to be dragged through the most hor- 
rible kind of shambles. The abominable Yeomanry, who saved 
Ireland for the English Crown, committed many of their ex- 


” 


cesses Bible in hand. ‘‘ On my arrival in the country,” wrote 
Lord Cornwallis, appointed Viceroy in 1798 in succession to 
the Marquis Camden, “I put a stop to the burning of houses 
and murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen or any other 
persons who delighted in that amusement; to the flogging for 
the purpose of extorting confession; and to the free quarters 
which comprehend universal rape and robbery throughout the 
whole country.” 

It must not be forgotten that it was the Irish Protestant 
Yeomanry who committed these abominable excesses, not the 
English soldiery, some of whom, like the Black Watch under 
Sir John Moore, treated the maddened and outraged people 
with conspicuous humanity. In some blind way the Irish Catho- 
lics must have felt that the Bible gave warrant for the crime 
of their persecutors; and, of course, in a sense they were 
right; for any religion founded on the Old Testament, with its 
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terrible reprisals, might find warrant for anything in what was, 
after all, a religious war. 

In those days the horror of ’98 must have still hung about 
us, for although I was brought up in the most tolerant of at- 
mospheres—my dear father was a great-minded man, without 
illiberality of any kind—I can remember that I had a certain 
creepy feeling of aversion for the Bible itself, as well as for 
those who read it and professed to live by it. At that time 
the gulf between Irish Protestants and Irish Catholics, growing 
narrower every day as ’98 recedes in distance, was like a fixed 
sea. To the children’s children of those who had been pitch- 
capped and half-hanged and flogged at the triangles—to say 
nothing of the treatment of women, which was the most awful 
horror of it all—it was in the blood to regard Protestantism 
and all that belonged to it with a dreadful apprehension. The 
Protestants had laid hands on the Bible and made it their own; 
so the Catholics would have none of it. It was an instinct 
rather than a definite view. 

All that belonged to my far-away childhood. Later on at 
my convent school, where I seized with avidity on any history 
or recitation book that was at all in the nature of reading, the 
dry husks of the ‘“‘ Church History” with which we were pro- 
vided, with its cheap illustrations of the Brazen Serpent, and 
the Three Children in the Fiery Furnace, and such salient in- 
cidents, gave me no desire to improve my acquaintance with 
the Book of Books. 

Even when I came in touch with literary folk later on—it 
was a Catholic middle-class woman who first made me open my 
eyes by telling me that to the Bible English literature owed 
its greatness, since the makers of the literature had those mag- 
nificent periods in their blood and bones—even then, and later, 
I did not apply my newly-gained knowledge of the Bible as 
great literature. I was yet afraid of it, afraid of the horrors 
of the Old Testament, afraid of the Old Testament God, that 
exaggerated Man with the primitive passions and furies and 
tendernesses. When I had looked into the Book I had seen 
things that revolted me, terrible plain speaking, terrible sins, 
terrible slaughters. If I could have accepted the Old Testa- 
ment as the old-fashioned, orthodox Protestant accepts it, I 
felt I would have run into a mousehole to escape such a 
Jehovah. 
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As a matter of fact, I did not read the Bible till within re- 
cent years. The Jews were not allowed to read it till they 
were thirty; and it still seems to me an amazing thing that 
the Old Testament should be placed in the hands of children. 
Nevertheless, I modified my views about it; I got a clearer 
understanding of that God of the Jews, with his readiness to 
strike terribly and then to uplift, the exquisite consolations, the 
wonderful promises. He seemed so human to me on closer 
acquaintance—a splendid, terrible, generous, passionate, human 
Father, with the lightnings in his eyes and on his forehead 
when he was angry; with his arms held out to his children 
when the tempest had passed. 

Still, a religion founded on the Old Testament, so negatived 
by the New Testament—the glory and the pomp and the march 
of armies and the clash of battles replaced by the humility and 
suffering and love of Christ—seems to me an amazing illogical- 
ity. The Old Testament is for grown men and women if they 
desire it. For me it has little holiness, the great old Book. I 
believe it must have been responsible for at least as much harm 
in the world as good. Perhaps men would be less bloody if 
the Old Testament were not universal reading. In any case it 
must, many, many times in the world’s history, have served as 
justification for the worst passions in the hearts of men. 

The thing with which I am concerned is that with Irish 
Catholics, at least, the New Testament has shared in the neglect 
of the Old. The thing which I plead for is that the New Testa- 
ment should be given to the children, or'at least read to them 
constantly, that it should be to their elders a constant com- 
panion, a staff, a resting-place, as it is to devout Protestants. 
It seems to me that nothing, no books of devotion, no sermon 
that can be preached, no form of prayer made by man, can ap- 
proximate in value to our Lord’s own precious words. To be 
sure you find them broken up and distributed through many 
prayers, many manuals of devotion, which I imagine a good 
many people read without discovering his own words among the 
pious thoughts and fancies of the compiler or compilers. I 
want the very authentic words of our Lord, not as through a 
glass darkly, but as they are given us by the Evangelists, 
together and in their order, not scattered and divided. I be- 
lieve a greater personal love of our Lord would result from 
reading those chapters, immortally tender, of St. John, where 
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he comforts his disciples for the desolation that is to come up- 
on them, than from all the mystical rhapsodies of all the saints 
and mystics. I want these words, and many such as these, 
scattered up and down the Four Gospels, to be familiar to the 
children from earliest infancy, to sink into their minds and be- 
come impregnated into their lives and characters. I desire the 
same for Catholic men and women, that they should not yield 
up to Protestants the immortal and priceless heritage we have in 
the direct teaching of our Lord. What a bosom to rest upon 
in the hour of desolation are those words of the Gospel of St. 
John: 

“ Little children,” he calls them, and he calls us. ‘‘ Let not 
‘your heart be troubled; ye believe in God; believe also in me. 

‘‘In my Father’s House there are many mansions. If not, 
I would have told yout that I go to prepare a place for you. 

“And if I shall go-and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and will take you to myself; that where I am, there — 
may also be. 

‘And whither I go you know, and the way you know.” 

Thomas saith to him: ‘Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest, and how can we know the way?” 

Jesus saith to him: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life; no man cometh to the Father but by me. 

“And whatsoever you shall ask the Father in my — 
that will I do that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 

“Tf you shall ask anything in my Name, I will do it. 

“If you love me keep my commandments. 

“And I will ask the Father, and he will give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you forever, the Spirit of 
Truth, whom the world cannot receive because it seeth him not 
nor knoweth him; but you shall know him, because he shall 
abide with you and shall be in you. 

**T will not leave you orphans. I will come to you. 

**Yet a little while and the world seeth me no more; but 
you see me; because I live and you shall live. 

“In that day you shall know that I am in. my Father and 
you in me and I in you. 

“He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved by 
my Father, and I will love him and will manifest myself to 
him. 

VOL, LXXXIV.—43 
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“If a man love me he will keep my word, and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him. 

“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you; not 
as the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your:heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. 

“You have heard how I said unto you, I go away and 
I come again to you. If you loved me you would be glad be- 
cause I go unto the Father; for the Father is greater than 
ne ak 

‘““As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you. 
Abide ye in my love. 

“If you keep my commandments you shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments and 
abide in his love. ; 

“These things have I spoken unto you that my joy may 
be in you and that your joy may be filled. 

“This is my commandment, that you love one another as 
I have loved you. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. 

“You are my friends, if you do the things I command you. 

“‘T will not now call you servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth; but I have called you friends, be- 
cause all things that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known to you. 

“You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you. : 
Whatsoever you shall ask the Father in my Name, he will give 
it to you. ; 

“These things I command you that you love one another. 

“If the world hate you, you know that it hath hated me 
before you. 

‘If you had been of the world the world would love his 
own ; but because you are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you. 

“Remember my word that I said unto you: the servant is 
not greater than his master. If they have persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you. ' 

“But all these things they will do to you for my Name’s 
sake, because they know not him who sent me. , . . 
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“And now I go to him that sent me, and none of you ask 
me: Whither goest thou? 

“But I tell you the truth: it is expedient for you that I 
go; for if I go not, the Comforter will not come to you; but 
if I go, I will send him to you. 

“A little while and you shall not see me; and again a little 
while and you shall see me, because I go to the Father. 

“Amen, amen, I say unto you that you shall weep and 
lament, but the world “shall rejoice; and you shall be made 
sorrowful, but your sorrow will be turned into joy. 

“You now indeed have sorrow; but I will see you again 
and your hearts shall rejoice again; and your joy no man 
shall take from you. 

“And in that day you shall not ask me anything. 

““Amen, amen, I say unto you: Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name he will give it you. 

‘‘ Hitherto you have asked nothing in my Name. Ask and 
you shall receive, that your joy may be full. 

“In that day you shall ask in my Name; and I say not 
unto you that I will ask the Father for you; for the Father 
himself loveth you, because you have loved me and have be- 
lieved that I came forth from God. 

‘Behold the hour cometh, and is now come, when you shall 
be dispersed ; every man to his own and shall leave me alone; 
and yet I am not alone because the Father is with me. 

“These things I have spoken unto you that in me you might 
have peace. In the world you shall have distress; but have 
confidence; I have overcome the world.’’ 

“Fear not, little flock,” he says. And what words to live 
by, and what words to die by are those words of our Lord! 

The constant reading and re-reading of these words must 
increase very strongly the personal love for our Lord. It 
brings him so close to us. He is not remote from us; not a 
Being beyond all our finite imaginations, dwelling in some dis- 
tant and wonderful Heaven, but truly the Man of Sorrows, who 
draws our utmost affections and our utmost compassion. We 
realize the whole Life as though it were but yesterday. We 
feel the betrayal and desertion and death of our Lord as 
though the drama were enacted in our own day. So I have 
felt it, reading the New Testament. I seemed to realize for 
the first time the piteousness of the betrayal, that even those 
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he loved with such a constraining love left him at the last, 
fled away in fear; that only St. John, of all his chosen and 
dearest Apostles, was by his Cross; that one of them betrayed 
him; that another denied him; that it was left to the holy 
women to find that he had risen. 

We realize how often his words even to the Apostles were 
misunderstood; how the message was too heavenly even for 
their ears. Even after he was risen, an Apostle, like the Jews 
who were always clamoring for a sign, would not believe that 
it was he till he had put his hands into our Lord’s side and 
seen the prints of ,the nails. And realizing al] this, one loves 
our Lord the more. Other things, too, are realized. as they 
were not before. One seems to understand the persons and 
characters of those who move through the Four Gospels. There 
is St. Peter, whom one loves not the less for his weakness, so 
impulsive, so ardent, so ready for things beyond his strength. 
One understands as though he were a man of yesterday how 
our Lord loved him, and the tenderness which was in even his 
rebukes of him. 

Altogether it must be to the great quickening of faith and 
love and hope in us all to read and to be thoroughly imbued 
with this actual narrative of our Lord’s Life and Death. 

Some one with whom I pleaded that we ought not to be 
so foolish and so cold as to leave this wonderful possession 
to Protestants, has answered me that many things in the New 
Testament are difficult and obscure. The difficulty and the ob- 
scurity may be there for the student and the theologian; for 
the general reader they do.not exist. Least of all would they 
exist for children. Children and the childlike in heart have a 
way of passing over accidental things without being aware of 
them, and going straight to the root of the matter. 

One wonders, reading our Lord’s words of love, how Prot- 
estantism, with these before it and constantly in use, could ever 
have become cold and formal. To read them is to feel for our 
Lord the intimacy of love which is so exquisite in the English 
poets before Puritanism began. It is in Crashaw the Catholic: 


Dear, remember in that day 

Who was the cause thou cam’st that way: 
Thy sheep was strayed; and thou wouldst be 
Even lost thyself in seeking me. 
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And it is in Herbert the Protestant: 


Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back © 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

Then quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack, 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lacked anything. 


‘““A guest,” I answered, “worthy to be here,” 
Love said: ‘‘ You shall be he.” 

‘‘T, the unkind, ungrateful! Ah, my dear, 
I cannot look on thee.” 

Love took my hand and, smiling, did reply: 
‘*Who made the eyes but I?” 


“True, Lord, but I have marred them. Let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.” 

“ And know you not,” says Love, ‘‘ who bore the blame?” 
““My dear, then, I will serve.” 

“‘You must sit down,” says Love, “and eat my meat.” 
Then I did sit and eat. j 


And it is Parson Herrick whose Muse must be forgiven 
many lightnesses for such divine things as the ‘‘ Grace for a 
Child,” and the 


Go, pretty child, and bear this flower 
Unto your Infant Savior. 


And for 





Let others look for pearls and gold, 
Tabbies and tissues manifold. 

One only lock of that sweet hay 
Whereon the blessed Baby lay, 

Or one poor swaddling clout shall be 
The richest New Year’s gift to me. 


It occurs oddly enough in the writings of some of the great 
Nonconformist divines, which proves -how the heart repels even 
so chilling a frost as that of Puritanism. In ‘our own day we 
had this wonderful] intimacy and affection for God in the poetry 
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of Christina Rossetti. I heard a lovely example of it the other 
day. An old Irish peasant woman, praying before the Blessed 
Sacrament till the darkness fell, was obliged at last to leave 
the church. As she stood up from her knees she stretched her 
hands. in farewell, and she whispered: ‘‘ Good-night, mavour- 
neen.”’ 

We used to be told long ago that fear was a thing to 
be cultivated. It is a virtue for the hard heart. Myself I 
think that this love which casts out fear must be very precious 
to God. How often one finds it in the colloquies of the saints 
with God. 

I think there can be no such means of making religion a 
warm and vitalizing thing as the reading of the New Testament. 
There is a deal of devotional literature we could well spare. 
The actual living words of our Lord are the most precious of 
all the world’s possessions. Should they not grow with our 
‘growth, sink into our hearts, become part of us, as it were? 
For our soul’s short pilgrimage on earth there can be nothing 
more upholding, nothing more strengthening, nothing more 
comforting than these, unless we except that other most pre- 
cious gift of his in the Blessed Eucharist. To read the Gos- 
pel of St. John is as though one sat with him and listened to 
him like Mary Magdalen, like Nicodemus, with the Apostles, 
with his Blessed Mother. 























A SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS FOR JAPAN. 


BY A. LLOYD, M.A. 





Sem PLIEN his present Majesty came to the throne of 
fi Japan he was still a lad in his teens. His ac- 
cession had been eagerly awaited by all those 
who looked for a restoration of Imperial Power 
we wes in this country, for it was felt on all hands that 
anthiog omed be done so long as the old Emperor lived. The 
almost simultaneous demise in 1867 of Emperor and Shogun, 
and the accession to power of two young men, opened the 
way for a political change which was not long in coming. 

Much depended on the personal character of the new Em- 
peror, for in spite of the peculiar sanctity which hedges round 
the Mikado’s person, it would have been a fatal blow to the 
hopes and aspirations of the loyalists had he proved unequal 
to the burdens laid upon him by the successful movement, of 
which he was the centre and head, and absolute loyalty might 
not in such a case have been manifested to his person. The 
question of primogeniture was one that had frequently been 
discussed (in an academic way, it is true) by the Confucianist 
philosophers of the day. One of the loyalist leaders, Yokoi 
Heishiro, had, with more boldness than judgment, published a 
poem, in which he had derided the idea that the eldest son 
should always succeed. Far better, he had said, choose a suc- 
cessor from a humble house than endanger precious interests 
by entrusting them to the hands of an incompetent eldest son. 
The poem cost Yokoi his life; nevertheless, when the Civil 
War broke out, and the Shogunate was fighting for its existence, 
the Tokugawa adherents actually did set up for a while a rival 
claimant to the throne. 

Much, therefore, depended on the personality of the Em- 
peror himself, and fortunately he was a young man who could be 
trained and molded by his advisers so as to fill worthily the 

place he was called upon to occupy. 
. It would be natural for the loyalist leaders, brought up in 
the traditions of Bushido, to desire that the head of the reno- 
vated State should be himself as perfect an exponent as pos- 
sible of the principles which they were all fighting to establish. 
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It is quite a justifiable inference, therefore, that in the teach- 
ings which the young Emperor actually received, we have an 
exemplification of the best efforts and achievements of the 
modernized Bushido. 

One of the men entrusted with this most important work 
was Motoda Toya, a native of Kumamoto, and a friend, strange 
to say, of Yokoi Heishiro, whom I have just mentioned. Motoda 
was appointed moral lecturer (we might almost translate the 
phrase as court chaplain) to the Emperor in 1871, and held 
the office until his death in 1891. He was nominally a Confu- 
cian philosopher of the Shushi school; he was really a practi- 
cal eclectic. His loyalist principles had brought him into sym- 
pathy with the Shintoist leaders, who had dug up the divine 
ancestry of the Imperial House out of the records of the Kajzkz. 
His friendship for Yokoi had made him large-minded and 
tolerant, for Yokoi had dared to speak well even of the pro- 
scribed Christians. He had all the love of a Japanese for the - 
practically useful, whilst his Confucianist studies had taught 
him that mere material progress was but little worth without 
the culture and discipline of the mind, and that there were 
essential elements of culture more important even than the 
steam-engine. ‘‘ Nothing that is for the real good of the State 
can be displeasing to the heart of Confucius,” had been the 
dictum of one of his philosophical predecessors. Others might 
give the Emperor his lessons in statecraft and the art of war; 
his moral culture and training were left with confidence to the 
care of the single-minded Motoda. ; 

The man’s own character may be seen in the following ex- 
tracts from his books in which he speaks of himself: 

“In giving advice to his Majesty,” he says in one place, 
‘*IT have never asked the opinion of others, but have always 
spoken what was in my own mind, without asking, myself 
whether the advice was acceptable or not. . . .’ And 
again: ‘‘The way of loyalty is for a subject to give counsel 
to his lord in a simple and natural manner. If a man has 
one set of manners for the court and another for his own 
home, he is a deceiver. Whatever he does at court must be 
done with the sincerity of his usual self, and whether at home 
or at the court he must constantly have his lord’s business 
in hand. . . . In giving counsel to his sovereign the sub-: 
ject should pay more heed to love than to reverence. 

The boldest decisions, the most vigorous actions, the _— 
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and ‘most abiding of motive powers, will be found to abide in 
and to emanate from the principle of love, and the warmer 
the love, the better will be its results in action. . . . Love 
is the only thing that can move other people. ... . The 
greater a man’s wisdom, the more comprehensive his mind. 
The more comprehensive a man’s mind, the more complete 
will be his wisdom.” 

Motoda’s lectures were collected in a volume under the title 
of Ket-ex Shinko Roku, and published shortly before or after 
his death. 

From its pages we may see how very faithful to its teach- 
ings has been the august personage for whom the lectures 
were intended, and how they do portray for us the best char- 
acteristics of the Japanese way of the knight. Bushido, as ex- 
pounded by some of its professors, is a very unamiable cult, 
and there are some Sushis.who can only properly be described 
by the slang term “ bounders.”” But one remembers that Chris- 
tianity, as expounded by some of its professors, may also be 
forced to wear a very unbecoming garment, and we must judge 
of Bushido as we would have others judge of Christianity, by 
its best and not by its worst. 

“Learning,” he says, and he takes the word in its Confu- 
cian sense, “is the enlightenment of a man’s own nature, and 
the study of a man’s duties, both public and private. It can 
best be acquired by following the great way of the golden 
mean which Confucius understood and practised better than 
any one else. The doctrine of Confucius contains the essence 
of learning, but the practice and acquisition of it do not limit 
us to the study of any one method of thought and teaching. 
All so-called forms of moral culture—Buddhism, for instance, 
or Christianity—may serve to enlarge our minds or our knowl- 
edge, but none of them is essential to the ‘learning’ of which 
Confucius spoke.” 

‘‘Europeans are very proud of their civilization, but they 
neglect the learning (moral culture) which is the most impor- 
tant of all. Hence it is that we find amongst them a constant 
struggle for power, gain, and other material advantages, with a 
growing tendency to appeal to brute force or diplomatic deceit 
in their daily intercourse with one another.” (Motoda lived 
before the days of the wars with China and Russia, and the 
struggle for the commercial supremacy of the Far East.) ‘“ The 
wisdom which the sovereign acquires must ultimately become 
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the standard which his people will follow; it is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the sovereign should be well trained - 
in the teachings of Confucius exclusively.” (It must be remem- 
bered that Shintoism has no special moral teachings of its own.) 

““Some people say that filial piety and brotherly love are 
mere private virtues, which have very little to do with national 
welfare or prosperity, and that steam engines and political 
economy are far more potent as instruments of civilization. 
Such arguments I can only meet with an emphatlc ‘no.’ If a 
nation, gué nation, departs from the practice of these virtues, 
which are the very foundations of humanity, and devotes its 
whole thought to the acquisition of material prosperity and 
nothing else, the result will be that soon no loyal sub ects 
will be left. Why is it that the so-called civilized nations are 
so ready to engage in war with one another? Is it not that 
they value the civilization which is material and intellectual 
more highly than they do that which is moral? If they had 
constantly attached more value to the latter than they have 
done to the former, there would have been no war among 
them. A true and solid peace, national or international, can 
only be obtained by the practice of the moral virtues.” * 

Motoda is by no means the only Confucianist sage of mod- 
ern times, nor is he even the most distinguished. My reason 
for selecting him has been that, owing to the fact of his hav- 
ing been selected as one of the lecturers to the Emperor, he 
was typical of that peculiarly Japanese product of Confucian 
thought which has so much both influenced and been influ- 
enced by the native Bushido and the more puritanical and 
austere forms of Buddhism. 

The true Confucianist scholar in non-Christian Japan may 
be said to occupy very much the position of the “ prophet” or 
“theologian” within the Church. Living, as a rule, apart from 
society, in scholarly seclusion, he is a man wholly devoted to 
the search after truth and its elucidation when found. He is 
not primarily concerned with the questions of the day or hour, 
but is happy if he can lay bare the eternal verities which un- 
derlie the shifting sands, and which form the solid rock upon 
which the social fabrics reared by mankind have been made to 
rest. He does not seek followers, though he knows that fol- 


* The whole of this article is based on a volume of University Lectures on the Shushi 
Philosophy in Japan, by Professor Inouye Tetsujiro. An account of the whole book will be 
found in an article appearing in the forthcoming (1906) volume of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. 
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lowers will come to him in proportion to the clearness with 
which he enunciates the truths which he claims to have found. 

But, though living apart from the world, he is by no means 
indifferent to the welfare of his fellow-men, and will at times de- 
scend into the arena of daily life with some weighty word of wis- 
dom, which exercises great influence, from the very fact that it is 
an appeal to first principles rather than to superficial prejudices, 
and endeavors to lead men to justice by means of reasonable 
demonstrations. When he is but a half-formed sage he has in 
him all the disagreeable qualities which we are apt to associate 
with the word “ puritanic’”’; when he is a true sage he is ready 
to claim kinship with all that is “true, honest, lovely, and of 
good report,” and will not hesitate to adopt anything that he 
sees to be for the real and lasting benefit of his time and na- 
tion. -_He is a man worth winning, and the thing which will 
win him is truth, stated (as it can be stated) by the “‘ theological 
prophet’ to whom it has been given to see deeper than other 
men into the eternal verities, and to explain what he has seen. 

Whenever I read the books of these Japanese Confucianists 
I feel that they stand very much on the same ground as did 
Seneca, Epictetus, or Marcus Aurelius in the days when Chris- 
tianity was young. I also remember that they stand just about 
where a Justin Martyr, an Augustine, or an Origen might have 
stood before they were converted from their heathen rhetoric 
to the service of the living and true God. And when I look 
at the long list of Catholic Fathers, by whose writings the 
Church was edified and built up, and think how many of them 
were drawn from the ranks of the rhetoricians and philosophers, 
I wonder whether the same or corresponding classes in Japan 
may not furnish their quota to the work of the Christian min- 
istry in Japan. How excellent might not be the results of 
building into the faith of Christ Crucified the very excellent 
material which is already contained in some of the more spiri- 
tual of these Confucianist scholars. 

Two things are certain with regard to the Christianization 
of Japan, and if my readers are weary of my lucubrations on 
this subject I will ask them to bear with me on account of the 
important place which Japan is evidently destined to play in 
the development of Eastern Asia; two things are certain, I 
say, with regard to the Christianization of Japan—first, that 
theologians are needed above all things at the present moment, 
and that the theologians should be ative Japanese. 
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And, first, theologians. The seed has now been sown every- 
where, and it may safely be affirmed that there is no village 
in Japan where the people have not heard something of Christ. 
There is no lack of evangelists. Neither is there any lack of 
men and women devoted to prayer and good works. On all 
sides one hears from the mouths of non-believers words of com- 
mendation for the zeal, devotion, and holy lives of Christians 
(I put the word in italics because the Japanese has a very sharp 
nose for detecting the difference between a believer and a world- 
ling), and on all sides one hears a recognition of Christ as a 
master among men, if not actually as the Son of God. Half 
Japan is now in the position of the non-believing, non-practis- 
ing, nominal Christians among ourselves. 

What is the reason why the Christian Faith does not com- 
mend itself to the intelligence, the spiritual intelligence of the 
Japanese people more than it does? The fault cannot lie with 
the Author of our Faith; it must lie with ourselves. Japan 
does not believe Christianity, because of faulty presentation. 
Christ has been presented to it in many fragments and with 
many conflicting methods—and the results have been confusion 
and haziness. Japan needs a real ‘‘school of the prophets,” a 
band of theologians who shall put the Faith, in all its fullness 
and comprehensiveness, in such a way as to commend itself to 
the Japanese mind. And for this work, who so fit as a well- 
trained, broad-minded, Catholic theologian, with large views and 
wide sympathies and a firm grasp of the faith? If the Japa- 
nese rejects Christianity, it is in most cases because he has never 
had it properly presented to him; if, being a Christian, he is 
a heretic, it is for the same reason. The Catholic Faith has 
not been put before him in all its fullness. There is a great 
attractive power, in clear statements of the truth; and the 
‘‘prophet,” as I may venture to call the theologian, has a very 
important part to play in the future of Japanese Christianiza- 
tion. ' 

But the theologian from America or Europe can never be 
the real doctor of the Japanese Church, for his theology will 
of necessity be of the West, western, whereas the Japanese wants 
a presentation of truth which shall be purely and entirely Japa- 
nese. I do not mean by this that the Faith shall be pared, 
pruned, or altered to suit the Japanese taste, for this is im- 
possible to contemplate. Neither does the Japanese, properly 
understood, demand such a thing, for he is quite sharp enough 
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to understand that truth is truth at all times and in all places. 
But he wants the truth clothed to suit his tastes, as may per- 
haps be more clearly seen by the use of an illustration. Let 
us suppose (and the supposition is, alas! not so very extrava- 
gant) a Confucianist or Buddhist mission to London. Suppose 
the Japanese preachers to attract many hearers, and to be sur- 
rounded after some months of labor by inquirers and catechu- 
mens asking to be instructed in the principles of the foreign 
faith. The Confucianist trained on Chinese books would speak 
to them of Confucius and Mencius, of 72, £2, and ¢ez, and draw his 
illustrations from the wise sayings or foolish doings of men of 
the Haug Dynasty in China or the Ashikaga in Japan. Would 
such a catechist be likely to make much impression on the 
minds of an inquirers’ class drawn from the middle classes of 
London society ? He would find, would he not, that his teach- 
ings must wear an English garb before they could be acceptable 
to an English audience, that he must talk to them of things 
they understood and draw his illustrations from a history with 
which they were familiar? Indeed, following out our supposi- 
tion, neither Confucianism nor Buddhism would ever be accepted 
in England until an Englishman set himself to preach these 
faiths to his countrymen. In the same way, the theologian who 
will make the convincing presentation of Christ to his country- 
men will be a Japanese, familiar with the ways of thought of 
his own people, and using the illustrations with which they 
are tamiliar, The theologian from Europe or America can be 
but the forerunner of the Japanese prophet, and as the latter in- 
creases, the former must be content to decrease. 

A very notable step forward has recently been taken by 
the Catholic Mission in this country. The Marist Community 
has been long and favorably known in this country as among 
the leaders of Christian education, and its schools at Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Osaka, and Nagasaki have won for them and their 
methods the confidence alike of foreigners and of natives. At 
the suggestion of the Catholic Bishop of Nagasaki, the head of 
the Community, the Rev. Abbé Heinrich, is about to start, in 
the village of Urakami, near Nagasaki, a‘ place full of Christian 
associations, a school which is (we may hope) destined to form the 
beginning of a true “school of the prophets” for this country, 

This institution, the Apostolical School of Urakami, is based 
on the model of a similar school in Belgium. One of its de- 
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partments will be a seminary for the training of those who 
wish to enter the priesthood. In another, more definite training 
will be given for the special fields of priestly work. In a third, 
teachers will be prepared to meet the requirements of the Japa- 
nese Department of Education, so that the Church may be able 
to reap all the advantages possible from the educational system, 
and to do its best educationally for the people to whom it is 
sent. It is a noble scheme, more comprehensive, and more 
daring, and therefore, perhaps, more statesmanlike than any 
scheme which has yet been devised by any body of Christian 
missionaries in Japan. The Catholic Church is to be congratu- 
lated on having been able to float so excellent an institution, and 
all those who are really interested in the work of Catholic mis- 
sions will watch the experiment with eager attention and interest. 

The Society of Mary furnishes the teaching staff and faculty, 
and Father Heinrich and his brethren so thoroughly understand 
the circumstances of the case, and the needs of Japan, that 
there need be no fear on that score. The institution will be 
well managed and run on wise lines, and although I have ven- 
tured to give, as it were, a prophetic outline of what it will 
ultimately aim at accomplishing, the wisdom of its founders will, 
for the present, be shown by a very modest inception of work. 

But the Society of Mary is not in a position to furnish the 
necessary funds for the institution; for it has more men just 
now than it has money to dispose of. The school has, there- 
fore, been started as a venture of faith, in the hope that the 
same good Providence which has in the last few years enabled 
the Society to keep up all its work outside of France, in spite 
of the adverse circumstances into which it has fallen, and which 
has enabled it to establish successfully another venture of faith, 
the school at Yokohama, will not now desert the Fathers in 
this most necessary undertaking. 

“He that hath, to him shall be given.” The Marist Fa- 
thers have faith, courage, industry, devotion . . . is it too 
much to hope that to them there may be given a sufficient 
portion of Catholic charity? It is, humanly speaking, a case of 
now or never if Japan is to be won for the Catholic Church, 
and true faith should lead us to work for Christ as hard as 
though we had none to depend on but ourselves, and then to 
trust God to supply the rest. 











Current Events. 


The New Year finds Russia look- 
Russia. ing forward to the future with 
better hopes than when the past 
year began. No one who has at heart the well-being of any 
part of the human race can wish that the annals of the com- 
ing year should be as black as those of the past. The barbar- 
ous pogroms, the assassinations which have taken place by way 
of reprisal, the unending list of executions and of sentences to 
imprisonment and banishment, and other atrocities too numer- 
ous to mention, show the breakdown of despotic autocratic rule 
so clearly that the world will, it is to be hoped, never more 
repeat the experiment. The autocrat himself, recognizing his 
own impotence for good, is faithful to his pledged word. The 
new Duma is to meet in March, and elections for it are to 
be held in the present month. Various modifications of the 
franchise have been made. What authority exists for making 
those changes over the head of the Duma it is hard to tell. 
In a transition period, however, it is not wise to be too crit- 
ical. Practice is never logical. It is hoped that the new 
Duma will be more moderate than was its predecessor, and 
the ministry is trying to realize these hopes. It persists in 
treating the Constitutional Democrats as a revolutionary par- 
ty, and has refused to accord to it various facilities accorded 
to the other parties. There seems to be good reason to think 
that, notwithstanding these efforts on the part of the govern-.- 
ment, the Constitutional Democrats will form the most numer- 
ous party of all. 

M. Stolypin’s position has not been shaken, although the 
anarchists both above and below have done all they could to 
have him removed. He seems to be an honest man, really de- 
voted to the service of his country, and not accessible to the 
influences to which most of the public men of our days are 
wont to succumb. The Social Revolutionists, and this is the 
worst thing we have to record, have resumed that plan of de- 
liberate assassination which they had suspended. A score or two 
of public men have, it is said, been sentenced to death, and the 
blow has already fallen upon Count Alexis Ignatieff, a brother 
of the celebrated diplomatist, on the Prefect of St. Peters- 
burg, and on General Pavloff, Military Prosecutor-General. 
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This provocation has not, however, up to the present, caused 
any change to be made in the policy of the Tsar or his advisers. 
There seems to be in the course of formation a more and more 
numerous body of men of moderate views, upon the existence 
of which the safety of a nation depends. They hold the bal- 
ance between the two extremes, and when strong and numer- 
ous enough are the salvation of the State. 

The relations of Russia with foreign powers remain un- 
changed, except that there is good reason to think that an 
understanding with Great Britain has either been reached or is 
on the point of being reached. Afghanistan and Tibet have 
for some years been the cause of mutual antagonism on the 
part of the two powers; but there remains at present very 
little ground for dissension. Persia forms a more weighty 
reason for conflict, its trade and its geographical position being 
alike valuable. In the course of its long history Persia has 
never fallen so low as it is to-day; a weak state in the 
neighborhood of powerful neighbors inevitably falls under the 
influence of those neighbors. Russia and England, therefore, 
must either fight or come to terms of agreement as to their 
respective spheres of influence. There is every prospect that 
the latter course will be adopted. 

The negotiations between Russia and Japan, to arrange the 
details of the settlement made at Portsmouth as to commercial 
relations and rights of fishing, were declared by some news- 
papers to be so unsatisfactory that they were upon the point 
of being broken off. This, however, is not true: there is 
every prospect of a settlement being arrived at. The pros- 
pects for a better budget than seemed possible a short time 
ago are bright and this is, of course, a matter of the greatest 
importance. 


The movement on the part of the 

Persia. people to be admitted to take an 

effective part in the management 

of their own affairs has extended into both the Near and the 
Far East. What the success of these efforts has made of 
Japan all the world has seen; China, if we. may believe the 
declarations of her rulers—a thing which it is hard to do—is 
preparing deliberately for the change which is to be effected 
some dozen years from this time; many in India are demand- 
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ing the right of its people to take a share in the government; 
Persia has already a Cabinet and a Constitution. On the 
last day but one of the old year the late Shah and the then 
Heir-Apparent signed the Constitution, and, so far as a paper 
document can effect so salutary a change, the days of autoc- 
racy in which Persia has been brought so low are ended. 
We are not, however, so sanguine as to expect that after 
centuries of misrule and oppression any very sudden improve- 
ment is likely or even possible. Few details of the new Con- 
stitution have been published. It appears, however, to confer 
greater powers upon the Parliament than are given to the Rus- 
sian Duma, for the Senate is to be in part elective, and the 
Lower House is to have control of the finances. The Heir- 
Apparent has also signed a separate document promising that 
he will not dissolve the present Parliament for two years. The 
death of the Shah should’ not, therefore, make any difference 
in the validity of the changes which have been made. 


The movement in India for acquir- 
India. ing for the masses of the people a 
share in the management of their 
own affairs has been making headway for many years, and it 
seems to have attained such proportions within the last few 
months as to compel the ministers responsible for the govern- 
ment to give earnest heed to the demands that are being 
made. It will be interesting to see what steps will be taken by 
the disciple of John Stuart Mill and the philosophical historian 
of the leaders of the French Revolution, Mr. John Morley, 
now the Secretary of State for India. He has declared his 
intention of transplanting to India the spirit of British institu- 
tions. A committee has been appointed to consider if this 
can be done. If to the three or four hundred million subjects 
of Great Britain in India the power should be granted to vote 
for representatives to form a Parliament, an experiment in 
democratic government on a scale dwarfing all others will 
have been made. , 
There is reason to think that the grant of this right cannot 
be refused consistently with fidelity to the conditions on which 
the British monarch rules India. As Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a 


distinguished East Indian who has lived in England many years, 
VOL, LXXXIV.—44 
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and who was a member the last parliament, said in his speech 
as President of the National Congress, held a few weeks ago, 
“in the grant to the first East India Company of Bombay, made 
two and a half centuries ago, Indians were declared free citi- 
zens and natural subjects, as if living and born in England.” 
The present Prime Minister has laid it down as a principle 
that good government can never be a substitute for government 
of the people by themselves. India, therefore, is entitled to a 
constitutional government, irrespective of its good or bad re- 
sults. It is hard to see how, on the principles laid down, it 
can be withheld. Behind the agitation for a share in the 
government there are open advocates in India of a complete 
destruction of British rule. How great may be the number, 
and what the influence of the defenders of this extreme de- 
mand, it is impossible to say. It may be that we are to wit- 
ness a revival in the East of that spirit of nationality which 
was characteristic of the nineteenth century in Europe, and. 
which is still the dominant motive force in the Western world. 


The sudden and unexpected disso- 

Germany. solution of the Reichstag has been 

followed by an election campaign. 

of unusual complexity. No very important issues, however, 

seem at present to be involved. The reason for the dissolution 

was the refusal of the Catholic Centre Party to grant the large 

sums of money asked for by the government for the prosecu- 

tion of the war which has been going on for more than two years 

with the Hottentots and other tribes in Southwest Africa. In 

this refusal the Centre was supported by the Social Democrats,. 

and some of the Particularists, while ranked against them were 

the Conservatives, the National Liberals, and the Radicals, both 
Left and Moderate. 

Shortly after the dissolution the principal tribe in South- 
west Africa, which had been in rebellion, gave in its submis- 
sion, and only about 150 Hottentots remain now to be sub- 
dued. This showed that the Catholic Party had formed a bet- 
ter estimate of the amount of supplies which were necessary 
than had the government, and has left the latter without the 
war-cry which it most stood in need of.. The government is 
not responsible to the Reichstag, but as the latter can veto, if 
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it so will, all the proposals brought before it, it is, therefore, 
necessary for it to secure a majority. For the past two or 
three years it has succeeded in securing the co-operation of 
the Centre who, with the Conservatives generally, gave the 
government the requisite majority, the Social Democrats, and 
the Liberals of various types forming the minority. The diffi- 
cult and, no doubt, distasteful task is laid upon it now of fight- 
ing against the Party which has hitherto supported it, and of 
making friends with those whom it has hitherto opposed and 
denounced. The difficulty is made the greater by the fact that 
the Conservatives are even more opposed in principle to the 
Liberals than is the government itself. Measures which the 
latter look upon as the salvation of the Empire, the former 
look upon as its destruction. The Liberal parties, for exam- 
ple, think that Germans are grown-up men, able to take an 
effective part in the management of their own affairs; while 
the Conservatives defend the prerogatives of the Kaiser, not, 
indeed, their opponents say, disinterestedly, but as the best way 
of securing their own privileges. No issue of supreme impor- 
tance has arisen to bind together for a time these conflicting 
elements. Hence the spectacle is seen of grave and philosophic 
Germans engaged in the crude backwoods occupation of log- 
rolling, and it must be said to their credit with but little 
show of skill. There was at first an idea that an alliance 
against the Catholic party, as the enemy of progress, might be 
formed, but the folly of this was so soon seen that it came to 
nothing. For the Catholics of Germany, wiser than a large 
number of Catholics in other parts of the world, are not sup- 
porters of an absolute v¢égime. The Catholic Party is, in fact, 
as to three-fourths of its number, a democratic party, depend- 
ent for its support on the industrial classes in Rhenish Prussia, 
Westphalia, and Silesia, and upon the peasantry of Bavaria. 
It forms in the Reichstag the strongest bulwark of popular 
rights and of the constitutional position of the Reichstag. It 
is the opponent of Czsarism, absolutism, and undue extrava- 
gance and of bloated armaments. To quote the words of the 
Manifesto issued to the electors in the Rhineland: The Catho- 
lic electors are invited ‘‘to return in undiminished strength, 
a great Centre Party which will continue to support the Ger- 
man Empire, its power, and its greatness, its Constitution and 
the rights of its popular Assembly; which will advocate fur- 
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ther progress in social reforms, and the maintenance of reli- 
gious peace; which will promote the moral and material wel- 
fare of all classes of the nation; and will champion the cause 
of truth, freedom, and right.” On the other hand, the electors 
are called upon to oppose the extension of personal govern- 
ment, the projects of fresh taxation, and the movement which 
is declared to be lurking in the background for the abolition 
of universal, equal and direct suffrage. 

A speech delivered by one of the Catholic members for 
Cologne expresses with great clearness and force the attitude 
taken up by the majority of German Catholics. The Centre, 
he said, had voted against the government, not on a question 
of a few million marks more or less, but rather for the purpose 
of maintaining for the Reichstag the control of the purse, as 
against the view that some one had only to strike his sabre 
on the ground and to declare “the supreme command of the 
army has spoken, the Reichstag has to hold its tongue.” ‘“ But 
we are not going to yield to the supreme command,” continued 
the speaker. ‘‘It is our business to do our duty and to exer- 
cise our own free judgment in deciding what sums we are to 
vote or refuse. We are not going to allow ourselves to be 
commandeered. If we admit that . . . we might as well 
shut up the Reichstag, and clear the way for absolutism and 
Czsarism. To this we shall never be parties. On the other 
side stands a party, the Social Democrats, which is very gen- 
erally accused of desiring to upset by violence the existing or- 
der of society. That, too, is a platform on which we shall 
never be found. We are against absolutism; but we are also 
against revolution. We are a constitutional party, the great 
party of the Constitution, the bulwark of law and order.” 
From this it is seen that although Catholics joined with the 
Social Democrats in defeating the government, yet no alliance 
has been made between them in the election which is just 
being held; on the contrary, they are opposed all along the 
line. 

The task of Prince Biilow is to form what has been called 
in France a $d/oc, an alliance, that is, of mutually opposing par- 
ties for a temporary common end. He has addressed a letter 
to a leader of the Pan-Germans, not indeed a very wise thing 
to do, for the sober thought of the empire is not with these 
extravagant enthusiasts. This letter is virtually a manifesto of 
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the government, and an apology for the past. He pleads guilty 
of having co-operated with the Catholic Centre, but justifies his 
having done so, on the ground of its absolute necessity. He 
denies, however, ever having sacrificed the sovereign rights of 
the State or displayed weakness either in questions of religion 
or culture. The defeat sustained at the hands of the Centre 
and the Social Democrats—the Black Flags and the Red Flags 
—has forced him to appeal, he says, to the German people, in 
the hope that he may free himself and the Empire from their 
domination, and receive, on the occasions which may demand 
it, the support of the Right, of the National Liberals, and of 
the Radical parties. The true danger of reaction lies, the Prince 
declares, in Social Democracy. He urges the parties who were 
defeated on the 13th of December to unite for the honor and 
welfare of the nation in a struggle against the Social Demo- 
crats, the Poles, the Guelphs, and the Centre. 

Although Prince Bilow thus ranks the Centre among the 
enemies of the honor and welfare of the nation, he declares it 
to be utterly false to say that a fresh Kudlturkampf is contem- 
plated. In the eyes of the Emperor, there ‘are neither Catho- 
lics nor Protestants, but only Germans, and all enjoy equally 
the impartial protection of the laws. The Catholic Church fares 
better in Germany, he maintains, than in many a Catholic coun- 
try, and no one in power thinks of abolishing religious equal- 
ity, of infringing liberty of conscience, or of persecuting the 
Catholic religion. This statement of the Prince is substantially 
true, although in the Polish provinces many thousands of children 
are now being deprived of religious instruction in their own lan- 
guage because the Prussian authorities require that it should be 
given in German. It would be an exaggeration to call this per- 
secution, but it deserves to be called oppression, for it is a part 
of that policy of Germanizing Poland which has been in prog- 
ress for many years past. 

The most important questions to be answered by the elec- 
tion which is on the point of taking place are whether that in- 
crease in the power of the Social Democracy which has been 
so marked in the past will be continued at this election; whether 
the Catholic Centre will lose or gain; whether Prince Biilow 
will succeed in his efforts to secure independence and form a 
bloc upon which he can lean. The answer will have been given 
before these lines are in print. 
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The new year has opened for the 
Austria-Hungary. Dual Monarchy with brighter pros- 
pects than for a long time past. 
The conflict between Austria and Hungary, which had brought 
legislation to a stand-still for more than two years in Hungary, 
has come to an end; a coalition ministry has been formed, of 
the proceedings of which we hear but little—and that is a good 
sign—and the bill for universal suffrage, for the passing of 
which the present ministry mainly exists, is on the point of 
being introduced. Although the proposal for universal suffrage 
was first made and accepted in Hungary, it has been granted 
to Austria to be beforehand in realizing it. After the Bill had 
passed the Lower House anxiety was felt for a time lest the 
Upper House should refuse to concur. The Emperor, however, 
used all his influence to overcome any misgivings on the part 
of grandees, and although it has not yet been formally passed, 
further legislation being required as a preliminary, all real ob- 
stacles have been overcome, and it may be regarded as cer- 
tain that the people of Austria will soon have greater power 
than before. It may be mentioned here, although geographi- 
cally out of place, that a large extension of the franchise is 
being made in Sweden, while Montenegro received a Constitu- 
tion nearly two years ago. Its Parliament lately had its first 
meeting, and promptly expelled the government from office. 
The Transvaal and the Orange River Colony are on the point 
of becoming self-governing colonies. 

The relations of Austria with Italy have been discussed 
from time to time, and this is a bad sign. Besides the districts 
now included in Austria, in which Italians dwell, and which the 
Irredentists of Italy claim as belonging to that kingdom, the 
unsettled state of the Balkan provinces, now under Turkish 
dominion, render the partition of those provinces in the more 
or less near future a matter of discussion. Both Italy and 
Austria put forward demands to a share in the event of a 

- division, and whether an amicable adjustment can be found is 
somewhat doubtful. There have taken place in the two coun- 
tries what Baron von Aehrenthal calls ‘unfortunate incidents” 
which have disturbed public opinion. Among these have been 
certain utterances of Signor Marconi, who has made an ill-ad- 
vised descent from the aerial regions in which he is more at 
home, to the discussion of questions in which he is by no 
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means well versed. An Austrian newspaper has published an 
article tending to excite ill-feeling between the two countries. 
These efforts are attributed to the Pan-Germans, a part of 
whose programme is to embroil Austria and Italy. The re- 
spective Foreign Ministers of the two countries, Baron von 
Aehrenthal and Signor Tittoni, are making every effort to re- 
move all causes of difference. The former has made a strong 
appeal to the Press to help to dispel all misunderstandings be- 
tween the two peoples, the latter, in his statement on foreign 
affairs made to the Italian Parliament, declared that a portion 
of the Press had greatly sinned by trying to raise ill-blood 
between the two countries, that there was a perfect agreement 
between Baron von Aehrenthal and himself on all matters, 
and that there had been since 1904 a slow but continuous im- 
provement of public opinion in Italy towards Austria Hungary. 
Signor Tittoni made an important utterance with reference to 
Macedonia, which may indicate a new departure of the powers 
in their treatment of that unhappy region. If, he said, it 
should be found impossible to maintain the status quo, Italy 
and Austria-Hungary had agreed to support the political au- 
tonomy of the Balkan peninsula, and this on the basis of 
nationality. This may involve an entirely new method of deal- 
ing with the Balkan question. 

It is, indeed, time that further attention should be paid to 
Macedonian affairs. Little of late has been heard of them, but 
this is not because all is well. On the contrary, private letters 
and travelers in those districts alike affirm that murders and 
robberies, and evil deeds even worse in character, are of every 
day occurrence. The establishment of a gendarmerie and of 
fiscal control have produced but the slightest effect. The powers, 
it is said, are on the point of making an effort to secure the 
reform of the judicial system. Would that they could put on 
one side their selfish mutual jealousies and make a united ef- 
fort to free the Christian from the domination of the unspeak- 
able Turk. 


The French Church is being com- 

France. pletely released from dependence 

upon the assistance of the State. 

In consequence of the Holy Father’s refusal to allow the noti- 
fication to be made which was required. by the law of 1881— 
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a notification which would have placed the services of the 
Church on a level with any mass meeting—the Clemenceau 
ministry brought in a modification of the Separation Act, and 
this having passed the two Chambers has become law. The 
new law definitely and at once makes the churches, bishops’ 
houses, presbyteries, and seminaries public property, and de- 
prives the Church of all legal right to them. The churches ‘are, 
however, to be left open for service as long as this is pleasing 
to the government. The presbyteries become the property of 
the communes. In some cases, where the people are Catholic 
at heart, they have been willing to let to the clergy these 
presbyteries at a small rent; in one case this rent was one franc 
a year. Along with the churches have gone the vestments, 
chalices, and everything pertaining to public worship. And yet 
the government is accusec of weakness by a section of the Left. 
M. Combes, and those who think with him, wish to shut up 
the churches absolutely, but the government refuses to take 
this step. The most wonderful thing of all is the calm ac- 
quiescence of the country in the proceedings of the Parliament. 
There have been demonstrations of sympathy with the suffer- 
ers, but nothing like the well-concerted or determined resistance 
which universal suffrage renders possible. But deep waters run 
still. Perhaps the near future may reveal that violence and 
injustice are not really accepted by France as a whole. In the 
meantime, the clergy of France become dependent upon the 
practical good will of those who wish for their ministrations. 
As Cardinal Merry del Val is said by the Cvotx to have de- 
clared, the Church in France will only secure its liberty when 
the people insist upon it. As contrasting with the many criti- 
cisms of the Holy Father which have been made by persons 
unable to appreciate anything higher than present expediency, 
a defence has appeared fror the least likely of quarters. M. 
.Combes, in an article in a German paper, declares his belief 
that the Pope’s uncompromising attitude is not due to unworthy 
motives; not to servility to Germany, nor hatred to France, 
nor even to obstinacy, but to a profound religious sentiment, 
to a consciousness of the duties of his high office, which obliges 
him to defend the fundamental] doctrine of the Church. ‘“ His 
is the intransigeance,’’ says M. Combes, “‘ not of a man, but of 
a doctrine.” 

The other purely internal affairs of France scarcely call for 
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comment. The Budget, as presented by the late Minister of 
Finance, inasmuch as it called for an increase of taxation, did 
not prove acceptable, and has been modified so as to avoid this 
unpleasant feature. The centralization of all power in Paris, 
which was a characteristic feature of Napoleon’s administrative 
system, and which is still in full force, was nowhere so clearly 
shown as in the organization of education. In every secondary 
school and State academy in France French boys were learning 
the same things at the same hours. The results have not, in M. 
Briand’s view, proved satisfactory. A premium has been put 
upon parrot-learning; the mechanical memory has been culti- 
vated, interminable lists of ready-made facts have been absorbed. 
A habit of mind precluding the exercise of the free play of 
thought has been formed. Reflection has been discouraged. 
Minds have been made bookish, rhetorical, not scientific and 
real. These results have been produced by preparation for the 
examination for the Jaccalauréat, and accordingly the Minister 
for Education proposes to suppress the degree. 


The common action of France and 
Morocco. Spain in sending vessels of war 
to Tangier has produced unex- 
pected good results. Many were beginning to atclaim Raisuli, 
the bandit cMieftain, who has been in power for some two or 
three years, as one of the few strong men of the present day. 
But the Sultan has proved himself to be the master in his own 
house. Raisuli has been deposed, and his adherents have either 
dispersed or submitted. The Convention made at Algeciras has 
at length been ratified by the Powers who signed it. The 
measures for forming a police force arranged for by that Con- 
vention are taking shape, and hopes are being entertained that 
some degree of order may be established instead of the anar- 
chy produced by a purely personal rule. 











Rew Books. 


This work* was written at the 

THE CHURCH AND THE request of the Book Editor of the 

SOCIAL PROBLEM. Methodist Church. The author 

By Plantz. believes that the Christian Church 

faces a crisis; that few workers 

in the Church have heard the call now made, that Christian 

principles be applied to modern social problems. He publishes 

his work in the hope that it may stimulate the social con- 

science of the Church. The Chapters are on: ‘‘The Problem”; 

‘“‘The Church and the Problem”; “The Church and Social- 

ism’’; ‘‘The Church’s Social Mission”; ‘‘ The Social Work of 

the Church in the Past”; ‘‘ The Proper Attitude of the Church” ; 
‘How the Church may Solve the Problem.” 

The author shows great sympathy with the standard aspira- 
tions of reform agents, excepting Socialism, to which he makes 
strong objections. He shows that the Church has very heavy 
responsibility ; and proposes as the definite duty of the Church 
now to show sympathy with the laboring class; to study 
accurately the concrete conditions of life among laborers, par- 
ticularly to introduce such study into seminaries; to favor all 
efforts at improved conditions, notably labor legislation; to op- 
pose Socialism strongly. Somewhat inconsistently, it might be, 
the author believes that in cases of conflict betWeen labor and 
capital, the Church has no right to interfere in an official ca- 
pacity. The Church may help to solve the Social Question, it 
is stated, by remaining among the poor, by benevolent activity, 
by adapting its methods to the age, by insisting that its mem- 
bers practice Christian ethical principles in their lives, by 
resisting class distinctions, by fostering co-operation and teach- 
ing the duties of wealth, by teaching employers to have a 
personal interest in their employees, to understand Christ’s idea 
of brotherhood, and to know the Christian end of economic 
activity. The Church should then teach labor lessons of justice, 
the dignity of labor, the true nature of happiness, the right to 
labor free of union dictation, the lessons of progress, and the 
value: of self-help. 


A welcome feature of the volume is the introduction of: 


opinions of labor leaders, expressed in reply to questions asked 


* The Church and the Social Problem. By Samuel Plantz, President of Lawrence Univere 
sity. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 
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by the author. It is claimed by the writers that respect for 
the character of Christ remains strong, though regard for 
churches is weakening among laboring men; that Christian 
employers are no more merciful, no more just than unbelievers. 

There are a few minor features in the work which seem to 
fall short of a sympathetic understanding of Catholicism; but, as 
these are accompanied by recognition ex passant of some credit, 
it is to be supposed that the author’s manner of hurried and 
general statement, and his use of the word ‘‘ church” throughout, 
in speaking of the churches, will account for it. Looking for 
the good in the work, however, we find it full of Christian 
sympathy, and of an honest desire to make Christianity true 
to its social mission. 

The work springs out of American conditions and is for 
American readers. It would be more pointed and compelling 
had the author had leisure to make some analysis of social for- 
ces at work in the social problem. To take one example: 
Veblin, it memory do not fail, called attention to the fact 
that the mechanical nature of modern labor tends to make men 
materialistic, hence to alienate them from the Church. If that 
be true, we must look to a social process and not to volition, 
malice, and personal sin to explain the whole fact. If the 
Church recognize this, should not her action lie in the direc- 
tion of shorter work days, solicitude for the workers’ home 
and leisure, and other counteracting spiritualizing tendencies? 

Catholics will notice, with regret, that the author failed to 
see how far the Catholic Church in Europe has gone, even 
beyond his plan, in working on the social problem, and how 
much it has actually done. It is true that conditions then and 
here are unlike. But these are days when we need broad vi- 
sion, when the perils that confront Christianity. are real, and 
when the best that all of us do should be blessed and wel- 
comed by all who share, at least, the hope that the spirit of 
Christ may yet bring us social peace. 


M. Bréhier’s book of three hun- 

THE CRUSADES. dred and fifty pages on the Cru- 

By M. Brehier. sades* is an admirable piece of 
historical condensation. It gives 

us not only a clear and accurate summary of the military op- 


* L'’Eplise et l'Orient au Moyen Age: Les Croisades. Par Louis Bréhier. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. 
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erations of those great expeditions, but, over and above this, a 
mass of subsidiary information for which we would look in vain 
in many a more pretentious history of the Crusades. There is, 
for example, an admirable introductory chapter on the state of 
Oriental Christianity before the tenth century; there is another 
chapter filled with curious and interesting erudition of a novel 
sort, entitled: ‘‘Les Théoriciens de la Croisade,’’ in which we 
learn the dreams of conquest elaborated by the ‘‘ Crusaders of 
the Study,” as the holy wars drew near their disastrous end. 
Finally, there is a discussion of very great value on the Chris- 
tian missions to the East in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The book is the work of a master-hand, and students 
of medizval history can hardly do without it. 


This volume* is a systematic trea- 

DEVOTION TO THE SACRED tise on the Devotion to the Sacred 
HEART. Heart. The author, a trained theo- 

By Bainval. logian, professor at the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, has aimed at 

precision, sobriety in affirmation, and scholarly care for the 
verification of texts and sources. It cannot be said that those 
conversant with the standard works upon the devotion will find 
anything new here; but they will find accumulated in the 
present work an amount of information and elucidation which. 
hitherto was to be found only scattered through many different 
books. One turns, naturally, to the section treating of the 
Promises, in order to see what position this distinguished theo- 
logian takes in regard to the authenticity of the twelfth, and 
the question of its compatibility with the doctrine of the 
Church concerning the uncertainty of final perseverance. The 
most significant feature of the treatment given to this vexed 
question is the care which is displayed to say practically 
nothing at all. The eleven Promises are given in full, and 
shown to be all, if not verbally, at least equivalently, contained 
in Blessed Margaret Mary’s writings. A footnote tells us that 
to these eleven, “‘on commerce 4 joindre, depuis quelques 
années, celle qui regarde la communion des neufs premiers ven- 
dredis consécutifs.” Then, in a subsequent section, the pro- 
fessor discusses it apart. The promise, he says, is absolute, 
supposing only the fulfilment of the condition concerning the 


* La Dévotion au Sacré-Coeur de Jésus. Doctrine-Histoire. Parl. V.Bainval. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 
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more consecutive worthy Communions. What is promised, he 
observes, is not perseverance during life, nor, directly, the re- 
ception of the last Sacraments, but final perseverance implying 
the last Sacraments as far as they may be necessary. One 
cannot help asking why did not the professor of theology give 
his readers the benefit of his science on this point. In the 
historical study the author becomes most interesting when he 
traces the points of contact that have arisen between the de- 
votion and political affairs in France; for, as he says, the 
thought of the Sacred Heart has been intimately connected, 
in France, during the entire nineteenth century, with the idea 
of a Christian restoration, and a national revival. When touch- 
ing upon the great political results that are to follow the placing 
of the Sacred Heart upon the national flag, the author avoids 
the mistake of some who have, on this subject, given ex- 
pression to aspirations and expectations more consonant with the 
early Hebrew conception of Javé than with the spirit of the 
Prince of Peace and Savior of mankind. 


Ronald Dare, a young and undis- 

HER FAITH AGAINST THE tinguished barrister, asks the aris- 
WORLD. tocratic Sir Richard Forrester, a 

By Wilberforce and Gilbert. duplicate of ‘Sir Alymer Alymer, 
that almighty man,” for the hand 

of his daughter, Gertrude. He is summarily dismissed, and 
told that Gertrude cannot marry any man who has not an as- 
sured position. To the despairing Ronald suddenly opens an 
opportunity of getting into Parliament. He stands for a coun- 
ty seat and wins, but not before he finds himself obliged to 
assure his constituents that he is not a Roman Catholic. The 
brilliant young member of Parliament receives a very different 
welcome from Sir Richard than was accorded to the briefless 
barrister. But—Gertrude has become a Catholic, and will not 
marry a Protestant. Gertrude is turned out of doors by her 
father. For the solution of the complication we must direct 
the reader to the book itself,* which is an entertaining novel, 
although it is somewhat sketchy in both action and character, 
and although it does carry a moral instruction. To assist, if 
need be, American readers in understanding one step of the 


* Her Faith Against the World. By Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. Gilbert. London: 
Burns & Oates. 
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plot, and incidentally to indicate some of the scenes through 
which the story leads them, it may be mentioned that the 
Chiltern Hundreds is a government sinecure of nominal value. 
When a member of Parliament desires to vacate his seat, as he 
cannot resign directly, he asks for the Chiltern Hundreds; the 
acceptance by a member of Parliament of any government ap- 
pointment vacates his seat. 


: To English readers familiar with 

CATHOLIC RENAISSANCE the literature that has grown up 
IN ENGLAND. around the Oxford movement and 

By Thureau-Dangin. the history of its leaders, the work 
which this volume* brings to a 

close, offers nothing new in the way of facts. The author has 
drawn all his data from sources already public; though, with- 
out doubt, many of his. judgments and appreciations of men 
and events have been formed with the assistance of light de- 
rived from personal contact with men well acquainted with the 
details of the Catholic revival in England. But even those 
who are familiar with the sources upon which he has drawn 
may read M. Thureau-Dangin’s volume with interest and pro- 
fit. With an acute sense of proportion, and the characteristi- 
cally French gift of lucid arrangement, he has eliminated the 
trivial and irrelevant, and set the important events and devel- 
opments in proper perspective. The heroic figures of Newman 
and Manning are drawn with vigor and truth. He is most 
original where he relates, and seeks to account for, the change 
that took place in Manning when, after having shown himself 
for long years the most ¢wtransegeant and imperious of ultra- 
montanes, the Cardinal, in his later years, took up an attitude 
and gave expression to judgments that were by no means flat- 
tering to, or kindly acknowledged by, Italian churchmen. On 
this point, M. Thureau-Dangin shows no inclination to throw a 
veil over the intimate opinions of the Cardinal, for which his 
too candid biographer, Purcell, was so severely blamed in some 
quarters, for having made public. With equal frankness, he re- 
lates the events which led up to, and marked the course of, the 
long estrangement of Newman and Manning; yet he does it 
so delicately and with such unimpeachable loyalty, as to con- 


* La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIXe. Sitcle. Troisitme Partie. De La 
Mort de Wiseman au Mort de Manning. Par Paul Thureau-Dangin. Paris: Librairie Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. 
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vey the impression that neither was to blame for a misfortune 
due to inevitable circumstances rather than to deliberate pur- 
pose; and if he makes any one a scapegoat in the affair, it 
is Mgr. Talbot, who persistently urged Manning to break the 
spirit of the man who seemed to the school of which Talbot was 
the agent a pernicious liberal and innovator. 

The four concluding chapters of the work are devoted to a 
sketch of the rise of Ritualism, the developments it has dis- 
played, and the persecution it has undergone. As to the ulti- 
mate outcome of the movement, he refrains from prophecy, and 
confines himself to a hope that it’ may end in Catholicism. 
Elsewhere he observes that the position of the Church in Eng- 
land, in the future, will depend upon the manner in which 
Catholicism will show itself capable of resolving the great prob- 
lems which criticism, history, and science pose to-day. The 
leaven placed in the conscience of the English people by the 
great movement, though at present inactive, will yet manifest 
fresh and far-reaching activity. 


The initial numbers of Mosher’s 

MORE LITTLE new series* show a most happy 

MASTERPIECES. gathering of prose poems hither- 

to but little accessible to general 

readers. No.1 is a translation from the Portuguese of Ega de 

Queiroz, probably best known in this country as the author of 

Cousin Bastl. It is a narrative of Judea when, “ radiant like 

the dawn behind the mountains, the fame of Jesus of Galilee, 

consoling and full of divine promises, grew and increased” 

throughout the land. The theme is one of those eternal ones 

which seem capable of infinite variation, and De Queiroz’ treat- 
ment is both poetic and vigorous. 

No. 2. Since the publication of De Profundis, reawakened 
interest in Oscar Wilde has fed upon slight food. Consequently, 
the present Poems in Prose, a reprint of six pastels contributed 
to the Fortnightly Review when Wilde stood veritably “in sym- 
bolic relations to the art and culture of his age’”—should find 
attentive readers. In several of these sketches the motif is 
whimsical; in at least two—‘‘ The House of Judgment” and 
“The Teacher of Wisdom’”—it is powerful; and poetic sug- 


* The Ideal Series of Little Masterpieces. 1. The Sweet Miracle. By Ega de Queiroz. 
2. Poems in Prose. By Oscar Wilde. 3. Hand and Soul. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti.g] Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher, 
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gestiveness marks every page. Nevertheless, they are scarcely 
comparable to the work of Maurice de Guérin or Ephraim 
Michaél. Those were the days when Wilde was, confessedly, 
preoccupied with the “ phrase” rather than the thought in its 
white or black sincerity. “ 

No. 3. Hand and Soul, Rossetti’s only complete prose tale, 

appeared originally in 7ke Germ, that organ of early Pre-Ra- 
phaelite energy. Replete as it is with delicate verbal and sym- 
bolic beauties, the little allegory is doubly interesting as a key 
to its author’s artistic Credo. Rossetti’s persistent blending of 
the sensuous and the ethereal has earned him titles ranging all 
the way from pagan to medizvalist or sentimentalist; the pres- 
ent work would seem to prove that his method was as mucha 
matter of conviction as of temperament. ‘‘ Who bade thee turn 
upon God and say: Behold, my offering is of earth and not 
worthy ?” the soul demands of the artist’s drooping hand. 
‘* How is it that thou, a man, wouldst say coldly to the mind 
what God hath said to the heart warmly?” The abstract ele- 
ment, in Rossetti’s opinion, was powerless to impart any vital 
lesson; only when wedded to Jdeauty could truth act upon 
mankind. 

The price of this little edition is almost nominal, while its 
technical excellence is such as we have learned to expect from 
the Mosher publications. 


The text of this Life of St. Ed- 

A LIFE OF ST. EDMUND. mund,* a ninth century Saxon 
king of East Anglia, who fell in 

the year 890 in battle with the Danes, had been published in 
1892 by Mr. Thomas Arnold in the Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey, but with so many inaccuracies, that the editor of the 
text before us has done a distinct service in giving, in an easily 
assessible form, an accurate reading of the manuscript with con- 
jectural emendations. The Life exists in but one manuscript, 
which dates from the middle of the thirteenth century, and the 
composition of the poem is set between the years 1170 and 
1200. This conclusion is reached from a study of the internal 
evidence and of the language both of the author and of the 
copyist. The language of both was Anglo-Norman, but that 


. *La Vie Seint Edmund le Rei. An Anglo-Norman Poem of the Twelfth Century. By 
Denis Piramus. A Bryn Mawr Dissertation by Florence Leftwich Ravenel. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company. 
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of the scribe is clearly the more modern; in other words, it had 
gone farther in its development than that of the author. Of 
the latter nothing more than the name is known, and that he 
was a contemporary of Marie de France, and, at the time he 
wrote the Life of St. Edmund, no longer a young man: 


Jeo ai nun Denis Piramus; 
Les jurs jolifs de ma joefnesce 
Senvunt; si trei jeo a veilesce (ll. 16-18). 


The text is of especial interest to kistorians and to students 
of old-French, and the chapters in the Introduction relating to 
dialectic peculiarities are of value for the history of the lan- 
guage. From the point of view of literary value, it does not 
differ much.from the average French poem of religious con- 
tent of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The descrip- 
tion of the sea-voyages, which take up a good part of the Life, 
and of battles, is especially well carried out. But perhaps the 
best passages are those which tell .of the decapitation of Ed- 
mund, beginning with line 2,445, and the account of the won- 
ders which followed the martyr’s death: the severed head which 


speaks (2,705 ff.) and is guarded by a wolf (2,751 ff., cf. also 
2,819 ff.) What is, perhaps, the most important passage in the 
biography is the account of the emigration of the Celts of 
Britain in the fifth and following centuries to Brittany (150 
ff. and pp. 67 ff.) An interesting addition would be a study of 
the proper names contained in the poem, e. g., 


Maidenes boure en engleis, 
Chambre as puceles en franceis (I. 1,495, 1,496). 


It is rare, indeed, that one picks 

THE PROFIT OF LOVE. up a book on a spiritual subject, 

By McGinley. expecting to find in it any study of 

the relations between the old ideals 

of the higher life, and the new conditions of modern life and 

thought. We have a priceless inheritance in our literature of 

self-consecration and interior prayer, and we have every right 

to be proud of it, to insist upon it, and to study it. But have 

we not been remiss in taking thought how to illustrate it by 

modern instances? Have we not neglected the development in 

spiritual ideas, in social aspirations, in humanitarian refinement, 
VOL, LXXXIV.—45 
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which has been going on among civilized men, and has now 
attained, in thousands of individuals, a power and purity which 
often suggest to us that the kingdom of Godis near? It is to 
be feared that we have forgotten that spiritual life must grow, 
and that consequently spiritual teachers must dig new furrows 
for the seed of the divine word. Now, spiritual life is grow- 
ing. The world of higher thought and endeavor about us is 
making great and splendid efforts to be better, holier, and 
nearer to God. And those efforts have accomplished something ; 
they have accomplished much, indeed, despite darkness, doubt, 
and struggle. For example, we may safely say that no age 
in man’s history has had so noble a view of human person- 
ality, and so sacred a reverence for individual rights, as ours. 
Neither has any former age equalled ours in the sense of 
social justice, in the feeling of indignation against unfair in- 
equality, and in the determination to right social wrongs. Now 
to have reached these perceptions of spiritual values is a great 
gain. It implies a broadening and deepening of moral sensi- 
bilities; it shows that our times have a very definite and fixed 
attitude toward the loftier concerns of life, an attitude which 
is full of consoling promise for the future of truth and faith. 

But, as we have said, we need in our books and sermons to 
take this nobler ‘“‘time-spirit” into account. We should re- 
joice to see it, and should bring Catholic spiritual teaching into 
juxtaposition with it. This will both add to our own ancient 
treasure, and lend a guiding hand to the finer souls all about 
us who are seeking the All-Holy, and striving to have his Name 
hallowed among men. Precisely this aim of bringing together 
the old and the new into a blessed and inspiring harmony of 
work and prayer is the characteristic feature of this new book 
by Miss A. A. McGinley.* It goes back to the purest source 
of monastic prayer for its teaching as to the soul’s vocation 
and possibilities, and goes out into the school and settlement- 
house for its new types and modern opportunities. It insists 
upon the personal throughout, personal responsibility, personal 
sanctification, personal cultivation. It criticises the static view 
of the soul, the idea of a safety- point which, having been once 
reached, dispenses one from all further worry about salvation. 
On the contrary, it says the gifts of God to the soul are to be 


* The Profit of Love. With Preface by Father Tyrrell. By A.A. McGinley. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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used to the very end, and the richer their fruit, the greater 
our desire should be for a still more abundant increase. It 
teaches that a call to perfection is given to every one, and 
justly remonstrates against the idea that, outside a certain 
“state’’ of life, no one is expected to be very energetic about 
his soul. It contains some very keen observations about the 
unhealthiness of a self-centred piety, and the essential insincer- 
ity of mere mimetic or imitative devotion. And its chapter on 
social settlements is a most illuminating little treatise on the 
scope and spirit of the higher philanthropy. Fresh, modern, 
acute, original, and yet penetrated with the beautiful and im- 
perishable ideals of the ancient contemplative spirit, this is a 
book to be noted. Probably some may not agree here and 
there with its reflections or its criticisms—always kindly—but, 
as Father Tyrrell in the Preface says, it is at least a book 
which we must read wide-awake. It is of small consequence 
to an author that some take another view than this. The main 
point is: Has this book power and vitality enough to arouse 
views, thoughts, ambitions of any kind in the mind of its 
reader? This book has that power and vitality, and we wish a 
wide circulation for it. 


The profuund silence which Cath- 
THE PAPAL COMMISSION lic scholars, almost to a man, 
AND THE PENTATEUCH. have respectfully guarded on the 

recent decision of the Biblical Com- 
mission, issued last summer, regarding the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, is here broken by the publication of a corre- 
spondence exchanged on that subject * by “two working schol- 
ars and life-long lovers of organized Christianity.” Painful sur- 
prise, Dr. Briggs declares, was the impression produced in him, 
on learning the decision which dashed to the ground the hopes 
which his interview with the Holy Father had created in him. 
The Church, he writes, has never been committed to the Mo- 
saic authorship—why, then, should her authorities make gratui- 
tous difficulties for her, by committing themselves to it now, 
just when the whole array of the world of scholarship has pro- 
nounced against it. He declares that the Biblical Commission 
is “singularly destitute of biblical critics”; and then he pro- 
ceeds to dispose of the arguments advanced by the decree to 


* The Papal Commission and the Pentateuch. By the Rev. Charles A. Briggs and Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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justify it in its resistance to the conclusions of the critics. He 
next states, in brief, the main reasons for the rejection of the 
Mosaic authorship. These are: the difference in the style, 
in language found in the four great documents, in the histori- 
cal situations which they reflect; the presence, in the old dis- 
pensation, of a steady historical development of doctrine simi- 
lar to that which theologians have at length acknowledged to 
‘ have taken place in Christianity. He then takes up the reasons 
offered in the decision for refusing to accept the critical con- 
clusion on the question. The passages of the Bible in which 
certain sayings, predictions, laws, are ascribed to Moses, are on 
a level with those which attribute all the Psalms to David, 
Wisdom to Solomon. Yet, says Dr. Briggs, the Commission 
would hardly go so far now as to maintain that David wrote 
all the Psalms, and Solomon all the sapiential books. Again, 
he argues that the Commission’s admission that in the text, as 
it stands, there may be additions ‘attached to the text as 
glosses or interpretations ’”’ by uninspired authors, is to open a 
gate to danger. In conclusion, Dr. Briggs pays a high tribute 
to the Holy Father, “‘so devout and noble-minded and so 
zealous,” for which the Holy Father could scarcely feel grate- 
ful, seeing that it is accompanied by a severe stricture on the 
Holy Father’s devoted assistants, whom the Doctor takes the 
. liberty of calling ‘ reactionary functionaries who, as far as man 
can do so, are riding the Church to ruin.” 

In his reply Baron von Hiigel opens with some pardonable 
personal observations regarding his qualifications as a biblical 
scholar; and his active loyalty to, and love for, the Roman 
Catholic faith. After dwelling on the fact that the primary 
object and test of the Catholic Church is not science, but re- 
ligion, he observes that, nevertheless, in the long run, any per- 
sistent opposition between true science and Catholic teaching 
would be deeply injurious to the Church. He declares that the 
Commission’s Answer ‘should be criticised only under pressure 
of serious necessity, and only by men thoroughly conversant 
with the complex critical problems directly concerned.” Be- 
sides, he adds, ‘‘it is not put forward as a dogmatic decision, 
but, apparently, as a simple Direction and Appeal from schol- 
ars to scholars.” Clearly the Baron takes the same view con- 
cerning the authority of congregational decisions as is taught 
by Father Pesch, S.J., in his course of Dogma, where the 
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learned Father lays down that, although decrees of the con- 
gregations not being infallible, the reasons offered by them for 
their decisions may be respectfully examined by those compe- 
tent to do so, nevertheless we are bound to accept them cor- 
dially, until it becomes positively obvious that they are wrong 
(donec positive apparet eas erasse). The Baron then goes over 
the reasons against the Mosaic authorship more fully than did 
the Doctor. He dwells upon the cumulative force of the argu- 
ments, and, especially, on the one drawn from the perplexing 
discrepancies in different parts of the Pentateuch regarding the 
discipline of sacrifice, which, in some passages, ordains that 
sacrifice is lawful only in one particular place, whilst other 
passages indicate that it could be lawfully offered in many 
others. 

Summing up his enumeration of various conflicts of test 
with test, he writes: ‘“‘ Multiply such simultaneous shiftings of 
tour or five sets of peculiarities by some fifty to a hundred 
items within each set; interconnect each item and each set 
with all the others; realize that these shiftings presuppose 
their predecessors and prepare their successors; and you will 
have some notion how strong is this cumulative argument—a 
rope not to be cut or broken, a steel hawser of the most nu- 
merous, ‘manifold, and closely-knit strands.” After discussing 
the workableness of the solution suggested by the Commis- 
sioners, the writer offers several grounds for his conviction that 
the critical solution will, in due time, be accepted. The first 
is that, “in the long run, it will be found simply impossible 
to have one standard of historic method and proof for, say, 
the legendary character of Pope Joan, or the Authenticity and 
Catholic meaning of St. Irenzus’ testimony to the Roman 
Church, or the factual reality of the Roman sojourn of St. 
Peter; and another, a conflicting standard of historical method 
and proof for, say, the reality of the person of Moses and of 
his spiritual experience and proclamation of the Jewish law.” 
The final reason is that the development in Christianity per- 
mits the admission of a similar development in Judaism. Fi- 
nally, as a confirmation of his expectation, the Baron appeals 
“to the vicissitudes and final upshot” of the critical campaigns 
which resulted in the ultimate establishment of critical views 
that were for a long time strenuously resisted by the theolo- 
gians. Here we feel grateful to the Baron for not having 
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harped upon the molder’d string of Galileo, but, instead, in- 
stanced the works of the pseudo-Dionysius, and the text of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses. The deep piety and earnest- 
ness of purpose which pervade every page of this small but 
notable book close full in the concluding paragraph: ‘ We as- 
suredly can and ought, both of us, to pray, will, and work 
that God may abundantly bless the great aims and ends of 
him who, for you also, is the chief Bishop of Christendom; 
and that his advisers, in the manifold mixed subject- matters 
which they have to prepare and to bring before him, may have 
a vivid realization of the difficulty and complexity, the impor- 
tance, rights, and duties of those other departments of life— 
Science and Scholarship—lest these forces, ignored or misun- 
derstood, bring inevitable obstruction and eclipse to those di- 
rect and central interests and ideals which are the fundamental 
motives of all Spiritual life, and the true mainspring and im- 
pregnable citadel of the Christian, Catholic, and Roman 
Church,” ; 


To appreciate fully the loyalty of 

TRUTHS OF YESTERDAY. Baron Von Hiigel’s attitude, the 

By Abbe Le Morin. uprightness of his aim, and the 

services which scholarship such as 

his, when directed by his truly Catholic spirit, may do for the 

faith at present, one has but to turn to the volume®* before us. 

It deals not alone with the difficulties raised by the biblical 

critics, but also with almost all those, real and fictitious, which 

philosophic and historical ‘criticism, of all kinds, have put forth 
against the Church and her teachings. 

But, here, the author’s purpose, notwithstanding some pro- 
testations to the contrary, seems to be to accentuate the 
trouble, and to leave the impression that there is no solution 
for the autonomies which, he contends, exist, in some cases, 
between Catholic teaching of the present day and that of the 
past, in others, between our doctrines and reason. Nor does 
his offence stop here. With a perversity which we find great 
difficulty in ascribing to ignorance, seeing that M. Le Morin is 
a doctor of theology and of philosophy, he sometimes flings 
into one common jumble the objections raised against funda- 


* Vérités d' Hier? La Théologie Traditionelle et les Critiques Catholiques, Par L’Abbé 
Jean le Morin. Paris: E. Nourry. 
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mental dogmas and others which are directed against mere 
pious beliefs, legends, and unauthentic traditions, which the 
study of Catholic critics has relegated to their proper place. 
What is to be thought of the good-will, the sincerity, or the 
scholarship of anybody who, under the caption of ‘ Proofs of 
the Divinity of Religion,’ for the purpose of demonstrating 
weaknesses in the Catholic position and contradictions in the 
Church’s teaching, discusses on the same level the miracles and 
prophecies of the Old Testament, the miracles of our Lord, 
and the legend of St. Procopius, the story of our Lady of the 
Snows, the relic of the Savior’s Crib, the picture of our Lady 
by St. Luke, and the House of Loreto? 

The gist of the entire volume is mirrored in a passage of 
the Preface which caricatures the apologetic method of estab- 
lishing the claims of authority. When any one asks of Catho- 
lic teachers reasons for their beliefs, says M. l’Abbé Morin, 
the invariable reply is: ‘‘The Church teaches it, and the 
Church cannot err.” ‘‘But if the inquirer insists: ‘On what 
grounds do you rest the infallibility cf the Church?’ they re- 
ply, with the same assurance: ‘ The Scriptures teach it, and the 
Scriptures are the word of God.’ ‘But, how do you prove 
that?’ ‘The Church affirms it.’ Question them as you may, 
you cannot get them to step outside this vicious circle.” 

At the end the writer refers to the agonies and tears that 
his perplexities have caused him, for which he will be suffi- 
ciently recompensed if the Church at length gives to the diffi- 
culties he has recounted a convincing and victorious solution. 
If we could believe that his profession of docile expectation is 
sincere we should recommend the Abbé to read Mrs. Ward’s 
Out of Due Time, and remind him that the Veéerztés d’Hier are 
truths yesterday, to-day, and forever. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (8 Dec.): Resolves this difficult case of conscience— 
a Scripture Professor, having been led by study, etc., to 
accept some conclusions of biblical scholarship, finds him- 
self involved in serious and conscientious difficulties con- 
sequent upon the recent decision of the Biblical Com- 
mission. An elementary principle of morality is this: 
Nothing can make it right for a man to do what he be- 
lieves to be wrong, or to teach anything which he clear- 
ly sees to be untrue. If any professor were commanded 
to teach what he believed to be false, he would surely 
be bound to abandon his office rather than sacrifice hon- 
esty and principle. 

(15 Dec.): The number of Bishops proclaimed at the re- 
cent Consistory was unusually large—almost a hundred. 
Father B. Vaughan, S.J., in a speech at the Oxford 
Union, denounced the egoism of modern life. In. con- 
clusion, he uttered a wish for more men like President 
Roosevelt, of lofty spirit and true patriotism. Con- 
sidering the present issue between the Conservative and 
Liberal parties in the Church, the author of Literary 
Notes says that, on their own showing, the strife be- 
tween the two parties would seem to be, in the main, a 
conflict between the ideas of different ages. Where the 
point of difference is an open question, men of a pro- 
gressive, Liberal temperament will naturally take the 
one side; while those who have the Conservative’s rev- 
erence for the past and repugnance to new ideas, will be 
found on the other. On the whole, the writer is dis- 
posed to adopt the Conservative principles and premises’ 
—only, curiously enough, in his view they inevitably 
issue in Liberal conclusions. 
(22 Dec.): A Leader on the French Situation declares 
that receit events have revealed the Government in its 
true colors as a persecutor of religion. After inveighing 
strongly against the secular press, he adds: ‘‘To our 
shame even respectable papers, calling themselves Con- 
servative, have joined in this outcry against Pius X.” 
(29 Dec.): The protest of the Holy See against the ex- 
pulsion of the acting delegate, Mgr. Montagnini, is given 
in this number. 
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The Month (Jan.): The Editor, commenting upon popular mis- 
conceptions concerning the Pope’s dealings with the 
French Government, presents the objectionable features 
of the French Government’s legislation bearing upon the 
Church. Relative to the problem of securing religious 
instruction to the children, R. Smythe considers certain 
aspects of the course of religious instruction usually fol- 
lowed, with a view to a possible simplification; and sets 
down briefly some of the obvious conditions of success- 
ful oral teaching for the consideration of those who are 
without actual experience of the work, but who may be 
disposed, if need be, to do their best in it for the chil- 
dren’s sake. Alfred Marks, the author of Who Killed 
Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, replies to Mr. Pollock’s re- | 
view of the book. This number notices the corre- 
spondence between Professor Briggs and Baron von Hii- 
gel as regards the Biblical Commission’s decision on the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The reviewer points 
out that to assume that the attitude of the Commission 
has been due to unintelligent Conservatism of the theo- 
logians, would be an absurdity of which no one with 
any solid knowledge of the history of Catholic doctrine 
could be capable. The latest volume of Dr. Pastor’s 
fTistory of the Papacy is reviewed. This brochure of 
over six hundred pages, limited to the reign of Leo X., 
‘‘has resulted in no startling novelty.” ‘‘ Taken as a 
whole,” the reviewer concludes, ‘“‘the volume is depress- 
ing, though the fault is of the subject and not Dr. Pas- 
tor’s. There is hardly anything ennobling or elevating 
to be chronicled of the external action-of Leo X. He 
was certainly a sincere believer, and pious after his own 
peculiar fashion, while he was good-natured and easy- 
going in his relations with those around him; but we look 
for more than this in one who occupies such a station.” 

The Crucible: Rev. Vincent McNabb regrets the fact that the 
craft of teaching is becoming more and more impersonal. 
Danger of this is three-fold: (1) Undue influence; (2) 
Unreal knowledge; (3) Unshaped character. “ History 
and Catholics,” by Rev. R. H. Benson, insists on the 
many points of view to every historical event. Those 
that appear to effect the Catholic faith cannot touch the 
transcendent truth embodied’ in the happening.——Alice 
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Gruner writes on “Salaries of Women Teachers.” 
The aims and methods of the proposed League of Catho- 
lic Women Workers are set forth by Lucy W. Papworth, 
M.A.——Mr. A. G. Little contributes a plan of study 
and a few suggestions on the teaching of history in high- 
er forms. ‘* Discipline and Government,” by Josephine 
C. Ormandy, contains many practical hints for teachers. 
—-—Clementia Black urges organization as the weapon to 
fight the Evils of the Sweat System. Some delightful 
glimpses of a Danish School are given by M. C. Kelleher. 

Dublin Review (Jan.): A contributor—presumably Mr. Warc— 
writes on Lord Acton, and, speaking of Newman’s atti- 
tude toward Zhe Rambler and the Home and Foreign, 
says that Newman would have upheld these periodicals 
to the end, despite their faults, but for the distinct judg- 
ment of the bishops with which he did not at heart con- 
cur. He felt the defects of these Reviews, but he seems 
to have felt still more strongly an opposite defect among 
his co-religionists—the tendency in some quarters to 
erect into dogmas the accidental fashion of the moment, 
the untheological exaggeration of zealous but unwise 
writers on behalf of the Papal claims. To treat the ne- 
cessity of keeping the old Papal States as though it were 
a revealed dogma; to speak of the Pope as though he 
were Almighty God; to close the door to a candid sur- 
vey of history by declaring the road barred beforehand 
by pretended theological certainties which had no real 
existence—such worship of contemporary religion tried 
Newman far more than the faults of Zhe Rambler. Such 
a policy would tend to keep outside of the Church all 
the greater minds who were led to regard these. fashions 
as inseparable from loyal Catholicism. Treating of 
Pope Honorius, Dom Chapman says that just as to-day 
we judge the letters of this Pope by the Vatican defini- 
tion, and deny them to be ex cawedra because they do 
not define any doctrine and do not impose it on the whole 
Church, so the Christians of the seventh century judged 
the same letters by the custom of their own day, and 
saw that they did not claim what papal letters were wont 
to claim. 

Le Correspondant (10 Dec.): At a meeting held at Gand, in 
September of last year, the Institute of International 
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Rights adopted a resolution to the effect that, in the 
common interests of all countries, no hostilities should 
commence without a previous and unequivocal declara- 
tion of war. This measure, the author states, was 
prompted by the attack of General Togo on the Port 
Arthur fleet in February, 1904. In support of this de- 
cision the Institute invoked international traditions, but 
it is pointed out in this article that there has been little 
or no tradition on this point. In proof of this assertion 
the author cites a long list of cases in the last two cen-- 
turies in which hostilities were opened without any for- 
mal declaration of war. In the Social Movement, M. 
Béchaux discusses the agitation, which seems to be world- 
wide, in favor of temperance. In Switzerland measures 
are being taken to have the manufacture, sale, or im- 
portation of absinthe an offence punishable by law. 
M. Béchaux also draws attention to the legislation re- 
cently adopted in Switzerland by the Canton of Vaud, 
for the purpose of combating the drink problem. Being 
of the opinion that alcoholism is a disease, and that fines 
and imprisonment have failed to cure it and cannot, it 
was decided unanimously to establish institutions where 
those addicted to drink would be medically treated. 
Etudes (5 Dec.): In a doctrinal study of the recent novel, Zhe 
Saint, M. de la Taille gives what he considers the chief 
reasons for the condemnation of the work by the Congre- 
gation of the Index. The reasons advanced are three 
in number: (1) Falsification by the author of Catholic 
dogma; (2) Attempted overthrow of the ecclesiastical 
authority, and especially the insolent criticism of certain 
Roman Congregations; (3) A false portrayal of sanctity. 
Our reviewer says the whole work, from beginning to 
end, is pure naturalism, and naturalism, he continues, 
“has usurped the place of dogma, has broken up the 
Church, and travestied Christian life,” and in conclusion 
the writer refers, in connection with // Santo, to a new 
Syllabus which it is rumored will be published. 
(20 Dec.): R. P. Brucker re-states the conservative view 
cf the historicity of Genesis, and strives to answer fully 
the strong critical objections raised by scholars both with- 
in and without the Church. Another contribution to 
our increasing fund of Newman literature is here pre- 
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sented by F. de Grandmaison. The question is asked: 
Is Newman our leader, and ought he to be recognized 
as such? This article then goes on to show that New 
man’s genius, learning, and initiative fully warrant us in 
proclaiming him a true religious leader. A later article 
will show his limitations, and point out wherein he fails 
as a master. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): The ‘third and con- 
cluding essay on the notion of a miracle is concerned 
with three points. The author first analyzes the essen- 
tial elements of a miracle; then he lays down a theory 
for making miracles intelligible; and concludes by show- 
ing the value of miracles. In his mind the true charac- 
teristic of a miracle consists in the fact that “it is a 
sign which is born from faith, which appeals to faith, 
which is understood only by faith.” E. Beurlier con 
tinues his discussion of the “‘ Moral Rationalism of Kant.” 

In the October number of the Annales, Legons sur 
le Martyre was reviewed, and exception was taken by the 
reviewer to P. Allard’s idea of the character of the tes- 
timony offered by the early martyrs. In this number 
P. Allard answers the objections made by the reviewer, 
L. Laberthonniére, and following his letter are a few 
pages by the reviewer justifying his criticism of the book. 

La Quinzaine (16 Dec.): After publishing his book on Prince 
Ré Kéczi, Emile Horn deems it fitting to devote some 
thirty pages to a sketch of the princesses of the same 
name. While giving in outline the chief events in the 
lives of these three women, he dwells especially on the 
part played by them in religion and in politics. It is 
the opinion of L. Thibeaud that few know the true rela- 
tion between the law of June 20, 1875, and the Prussian 
religious bodies. In order to make the state of affairs 
clearer to all, he gives the principle laws promulgated 
from 187¢ to 1876, and concludes his article with a com- 
parison between German and French legislation in this 
matter. Ch. Guillemant contributes six letters of Mon- 
talembert, in which is. discussed the attitude of Rome, 
of the French Government, and of the episcopate towards 
the struggle for liberty of teaching and the affair of the 
Jesuits during the time when L’Avenzr rose and fell. 

Revue du Clerge Frangais (1 Jan.): M. P. Turmel discusses the 
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old question as to the possibility of finding evidences for 
the existence of auricular confession in the days of St. 
John Chrysostom from passages in his writings. The ob- 
servations made by M. Turmel go to show that no such 
evidence can be obtained. Until the close of the nine- 
teenth century this conclusion was rejected by Catholic 
theologians unanimously; to-day itis nolongerso. .. . 
In any event, if we hold that the saint did make men- 
tion of auricular confession, it must be admitted that 
he did not require such confession as a prerequisite for 
communion, and that he authorized grave sinners to re- 
ceive communion after having demanded pardon of their 
faults from God. But he did do much to maintain the 
vigor of the public penance; and to debar from the Eu- 
charist those who failed to amend their lives. And he 
recognized in the priest the power to excommunicate and 
to reconcile sinners. 

La Démocratie Chrétienne (Dec.): The editor applauds the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the new Coadjutor Bishop of 
Cambray in the labor of the recent Catholic Congress at 





Lille. He hails the broad spirit shown by the bishop as 
most gratifying and encouraging to those who recognize 
the pressing necessity ‘of the reconciliation of the Church 
and the people. M. Louis Marnay discusses “ Legisla- 


’ 


tion regarding Labor,” comparing France in this regard 
with other countries. The article contains a concise sum- 
mary of the laws that have been enacted in late years 
for the protection and regulation of labor in France and 
other States of Europe. The discourse of M. de Gies- 
berts, German delegate at the Congress of Essen, ex- 
poses the Christian labor movement or conservative so- 
cialism as embodied in the encyclical of Pope Leo. A 
short sketch of the growth of this Catholic movement 
in Germany and France, some considerations regarding 
its extreme importance to Church and nation, and an 
enumeration of the means by which it hopes to accom- 
plish its end, make up the paper. The education and 
political emancipation of the people, the formation of 
associations and religious guilds, with the adoption of the 
“collective contract of labor,” the writer thinks, will 
solve the present social problems. 
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O counteract the effect of debasing ideals young men should read biogra- 
phies of exalted types of manhood in these days when there is so much 
vulgar display of the desire for high places by incompetent and untrust- 
worthy leaders. They can learn much to their advantage from the speeches 
of the late Frederic Courdert (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), who was 
prominent in many ways as a citizen and a Catholic. Paul Fuller, the editor, 
has done his work ably. Mr. Coudert’s life was so varied in its activities, 
that a more complete biography might have been afforded than is vouchsafed 
to the readers of the book; but the editor doubtless had his reasons for 
making the volume practically a collection of Mr. Coudert’s addresses. 

Mr. Coudert was born in New York City, in the year 1832, of French 
Catholic parentage. He was graduated from Columbia College in 1850, 
when only 18, and in 1853, when of age, was admitted to the bar. He soon 
took a commanding place there, becoming in time President of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York. He won distinction at the civil and criminal, the ad- 
miralty, and the patent bars, in handling commercial cases, and as a publi- 
cist dealing with cases involving international law—that law which is not law. 
He declined a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on that of the State Supreme Court, and the mission to Russia; in fact, the 
only publi coffice he held was a membership on the Board of Education. He 
served, however, on the Venezuela Boundary Commission, and was engaged 
as counsel in many cases of more than national importance. He died when 
nearly 72 years old, December 20, 1903. 

Born and bred a Catholic, Mr. Coudert spent time and means in the 
Church’s service, and five of the addresses included in this volume were made 
before the Catholic League so long ago as 1873. These, perhaps, are the 
most interesting in the volume, as showing his lightness and delicacy of touch, 
his sureness of statement, and his keen sense of humor. That on ‘‘ Morals 
and Manners’’is especially good, showing wide reading, delicacy of handling, 
and a right conception of the-point he wished to make, which he reached with 
unerring accuracy. His addresses before more mixed audiences were no less 
happy than those before his fellow-Catholics, as any one who has heard him 
speak at political meetings will remember. 

Four addresses on international law and arbitration are given in this vol- 
ume, of which perhaps the most valuable was on the ‘‘ Rights of Ships,’’ de- 
livered at the Naval War College in Newport about ten years ago. This was 
addressed to an audience of men who might be called practitioners at the bar 
of international law; naval officers constantly required to apply to actual 
cases the incomplete rules of that law, on whose correct application thereof 
the issue of war or peace often depended. The lecture discussed the once 
famous Barrundia case, reviewing the precedents and summing up in favor of 
the position taken by Secretary Blaine, though admitting that the weight of 
authority in this country was against that, Mr. Coudert’s closing remark is 
interesting, even if really a piece of special pleading: ‘‘Is it claiming too 
much to demand that the flag at our masthead should, even in a foreign port, 
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symbolize something of our origin, traditions, and practices? Or should it 
be ro more nor less than an ornamental device which loses its meaning as 
soon as it floats in theslip of a foreign wharf?” Decidedly a pretty question 
to put to a body of naval officers who were interested professionally in up- 
holding the importance of our flag, and who, at the time Mr. Coudert asked 
it, were almost unanimous against Mr. Blaine’s interpretation of the law, and 
his treatment of a distinguished brother officer. 

Interesting now as when first published is a letter printed nearly sixteen 
years ago, ‘* Young Men in Politics.” Mr. Coudert spoke as one having au- 
thority, for he was a politician of the highest class, and had been so from his 
young manhood. In a charmingly written letter, Mr. Coudert advised that 
one should not undertake the care of others until he was able to care for him- 
self—‘‘ first let him be his own master, then let him serve the public.” Once 
able to work his way through life by his own unaided exertions, he should en- 
ter politics—in so far as taking a sharein public life is concerned—by insisting 
upon decent political methods, upon reputable candidates, upon wise legisla- 
tion. ‘To this extent all men may be politicians and good citizens; to this 
extent all, rich and poor, should be vigilant custodians of the public weal.” 

A chapter that cannot -be overlooked is Mr. Coudert’s open letter to 
Alexandre Dumas fils, replying to the latter’s advocacy of the Naquet law of 
divorce, at the time before the French Chambers. This law granted divorce 
on the bare disagreement of a couple; Coudert’s reply was witty and a very 
able defence of the Catholic doctrine of marriage, the attack on which in 
France was the first step toward the position of hostility to religion now held 
by the republic. 


* * 

It has been affirmed that the field of sociology offers more opportunity 
for mental gymnastics than any other domain of scientific or non-scientific 
thought. Theology has many advantages, but, like politics, it is so closely 
woven to the human heart that discussion is always apt to excite indignation 
orelse to occasion pain. Philosophy has been very popular in this respect 
ever since the ancient Greek sages began the work by quarreling, whether 
fire, earth, air, or water was the origin of the universe. Sociology, however, 
became suddenly popular with the advent of the Spencerian philosophy. 

While the scientists are still busy collecting the facts upon which all true 

generalization must be based, a handsome army of sciolists, dreamers, 
fanatics, philanthropists, reformers, philosophers, and humorists have occu- 
pied small areas in the new territory and are talking to admiring throngs. 
* Among the different attractions that are now appealing to the general 
public may be mentioned Bryanism, or the advancement of civilization by the 
splitting lengthwise of silver dollars;-the single tax theory, or the elevation 
of humanity by the confiscation of all real estate; Debsism, or the abolition 
of human suffering by compelling men to work in droves; German social- 
ism, or the conversion of the President into a universal grandfather, and 
Herr Most anarchism, or the dynaimiting of the bath tub. These are the 
leading entertainments, and deserve the large and noisy patronage which 
most of them enjoy. Then there are smaller ones, in which the chief char- 
acteristic is the skilled performance of music upon harps of one string, flutes 
with one vent, and pianos with one key. M. C. M. 
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